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A scholar is one who is always learning. Unless 
a man realizes that he has much to learn, he will not 
be impelled to constant efforts at gaining added knowl- 
edge. Hence it is that he who would be a great 
scholar must be readiest to admit that there is much 
which he does not know. “Teach thy tongue to say, 
I do not know,” is a Talmudic saying, which is as 
good for a Christian as for a Jew. 


A truth is’none the less important for being an: old 
truth. Bat an old truth can be so freshly stated and 
80 freshly illustrated that it will come with new force 
to one to whom it has been so familiar as to seem a 
worn-out truth. He who has most power in the pre- 
senting of important truths to others, is he who brings 
forth out of the storehouse of his accumulatings truths 
new and old, and who makes even the old appear 
new. Every teacher ought to be all the time re- 
stating to his scholars old truths in new ways. 


The wife of a prominent man is likely to be heard 
of chiefly because she is his wife. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is the husband who is heard of because of 
the prominence of his wife. More rarely, both hus- 
band and wife are entitled to prominence because of 
their several ability. Readers of “Ben Hur” will 





recall that its author, General Lew Wallace, dedi- 


cates that work to “The wife of my youth.” They 
do not all know, however, that the wife of his youth 
is the wife of his maturer years, and that she has 
been a sharer with him in his Oriental life and expe- 
riences, and that she also wields a graphic and grace- 
ful pen. An article from Mrs. Wallace, on Wedding 
Customs in the East, given on another page, will 
therefore have added interest to readers of The Sun- 
day School Times because of its writer, as well as 
because of its timeliness as a side-light on the current 
Bible lessonis. 


Faults count for more than virtues, in making up 
the estimate of a man’s worth. Our neighbor may 
shine in several points of character; but if at one 
point he is as noticeably defective, we are very apt 
to judge him “ guilty of all.” An unruled temper; 
an indulgence of self at the expense of duty; a 
habit of neglecting promises ;—one such defect will 
bring down the standing of a man’s character far 
more than the possession of the corresponding virtue 
can raise it. Nor is this verdict of society wholly 
unjust or unnatural. The virtues of life, taken col- 
lectively, are the God-appointed requisites of social 
success; he who would fill his place in the hearts of 
men must possess them all; and lack in one can no 
more be made up by excellence in another, than can 
the faultiness of an engine’s cylinder be compensated 
for by a higher finish on the driving-wheel. If we 
would win the favor of men, then, to say nothing 
of the favor of God, our proper aim and ideal is 
perfection,—that completeness of soul-structure which 
is the result of our growing up “in all things into 
Him,” the source and the model of perfection ; “from 
whom all the body fitly framed and knit together 
through that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the working in due measure of each several part, 
maketh the increase of the body unto the building 
up of itself in love.” 


Contentment is often a duty, when satisfaction is not. 
Every child of God ought to be contented with, or for 
the time being contained within, the lot and the sphere 
to which God has assigned him. But no child of 
God ought ever to be satisfied with his present lot and 
sphere, so that he has no desire and no hope for higher 
attainment and for better things beyond. A lad who 
is compelled to work hard at mere drudgery, with 
scanty pay, in the lowest place in some great establish- 
ment, in order to keep body and soul together, or to 
provide for his loved mother, has a duty to be contented 
in that position, while it is the best that he can yet 
secure, But it is not by any means that lad’s duty to 
be satisfied with that position for all his life; as if it 
were the highest and best to which he could aspire. 
So, again, if a man were to find himself maimed and 
bruised at the base of a cliff, whither he had fallen by 
no fault of his own, it would be his duty to be con- 
tented in his lot of peril and suffering just then and 
there; but it would not be his duty to be satisfied to 
remain in that condition, if he could hope to obtain 
relief by his own struggling, or by his shouting for 
help, or by his praying for some providential relief. 
An unsatisfied spirit is indeed an inseparable accom- 
paniment of a rightly contented spirit. The same 
Apostle who declared that he had learned in whatso- 
ever state he was therein to be content, said also that 
the one thing he was always doing was reaching out 





from the state he was in with an unsatisfied striving 
after that which was yet in advance of that state. 
And so long as a man is a true man he will find his 
contentment in being unsatisfied. Let us beware, 
therefore, lest we be satisfied with our present state, 


when we ought simply to be contented in our limitless 
unsatisfaction. 





SENSITIVENESS AS A’ MEASURE OF 
POWER. 


Personal sensitiveness is generally looked upon as 
a source of weakness, and its exceptional possession is 
generally supposed to limit, if not to destroy, its pos- 
sessor’s power of achievement as well as of enjoyment. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, personal sensitiveness is also 
a source of peculiar strength ; and its exceptional pos- 
session may be—whether in a given case it is so or 
not—a means of high achievement on the part of its 
possessor, while increasing his power of giving help 
and enjoyment to others. 

The world’s opinion on this point is indicated in 
the frequency of such expressions as, “He is too 
sensitive,” “ She is too sensitive,” “ You are too sensi- 
tive.” And one of the standard lexicons of to-day 
voices the popular feeling when it gives, as an illus- 
trative suggestion of the place of sensitiveness among 
human faculties, the statement, that “ the most sensi- 
ble men are the least sensitive.” Many a person, 
holding this estimate of sensitiveness, says of himself, ° 
or herself, “ I know I am too sensitive ;” or, “I know 
that a great deal of my unhappiness comes from my 
being so very sensitive. I am sorry for it, but then 
my sensitiveness is my chief weakness.” The whole 
aim of Boodhism, indeed, which just now has such a 
strange popularity among English-speaking peoples, 
is to exterminate sensitiveness ; and its highest con- 
ception of ideal blessedness is a state of existence in 
which sensitiveness is an impossibility. Its under- 
lying argument is, that in proportion to our sensitive- 
ness is our liability to suffer; therefore a lack of 
sensibility is desirable as bringing to us entire freedom 
from suffering. The premises of Boodhism, that our 
measure of sensitiveness is the measure of our liability 
to suffer, are unquestionably carrect; but it by no 
means follows that we should be the gainers if we were 
to lessen in any degree our capacity for suffering ; and 
here is where the world’s opinion, that he who is most 
sensible is least sensitive, is rightly to be challenged. , 

“Sensitiveness,” like “sensibility,” is a peculiar 
acuteness of the senses; it is a peculiar susceptibility 
to impressions through the senses, Sensitiveness, 
therefore, rust, in the nature of things, give larger 
possibilities of power, even though it gives, also, 
larger possibilities of discomfort and peril. In this 
regard it is with the mechanism of man’s personality 
as with all material mechanism; the more sensitive 
the machine, the greater its possibilities in the direc- 
tion of its best using, and the greater its liability to 
derangement and to misuse, In the weighing of gold, 
as the standard of earth’s values; and in the weighing 
of drugs and chemicals, on the use of which depends 
the safety of human lives,—there are employed bal- 
ances so sensitive as to turn at the weight of one 
fifteen-hundredth part of a grain. Standard balances 
which will weigh with unerring accuracy a thousand 
ounces are so sensitive as to turn at the impression of 
the bodily warmth of a man standing near one of their 
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arms. Such balances are, indeed, peculiarly liable to 
derangement and disorder; but, notwithstanding this, 


it is the measure of their sensitiveness which is the 


measure of their power in the imtfigdiate line of their 
In the barometer, in the thermometer, 
in the tasimeter, in the chronograph, and in the pho- 
nography it is the measute Of sehsitiveness which is the 
measure of the instrument’s power. And who would 
ask that the maghetic needle should be less sensitive 
than it is, while he is dependent on that sensitiveness 
for his safe guidance across the ocean to the haven of 
his seeking ? 

As with inanimaté mechanism, so with the mechan- 
ism of animate life ; its possibility of power is propor- 
tioned to its measure of sensitiveness, all the way 
up the’ scale of being from the lowest grade of the 
zobphyte to the highest grade of civilized man. The 
oyster is soriictimes taken as the type of an absolutely 
unsgensitive equanimity; yet the very oyster’s grandest 
power is in that mensure of its sensitiveness which 
causes its life to po out into the making of 4 price- 
less pearl. Nor is this measure of animate power to 
be undervalued because of its correspondent increase 
of liability to suffering and danger. As Trench has it: 

“The oyster sickens while the pearl doth substance win, 

Thank God for pains that prove a noble growth 
within,” 
And even though, as Cowper says, it is true that 
“A kick that scarce would move a horse 
May kill a sound divine,” 
there are few who would think that a clergyman 
would gain power as a clergyman by having a like 
lack of sensibility with a horse. Cowper himself was 
inclined to this latter opinion, and he said : 
“’'T were better to be born a stone, 
Of ruder shape and feeling none, 
Than with a tenderness like mine, 
And sensibilities 80 fine.” 
But Cowper’s work in the world while he lived, and 
his place in history afterward, were a result of his 
" sensibilities so fine,” which gave him such personal 
discomfort as to make him wish he were without them. 
* Sensitiveness ” is, after all, only an intensification 


_ of “sense.” The man of sense is the man who is 


keenly sensitive to his environments, to his opportuni- 
ties, to his duties, and to the feelings and needs of his 


fellows, and who bears himself wisely in view of all 


that his sensitiveness discloses to him. No man can 
be sensible, therefore, withotit'a full rieasure of sen- 
sibility, or sensitiveness. Burke said of the statesman 
and the legislator: “ The true lawgiver ought to have 


a heart full of sensibility ;” he who would legislate for 


others must feel with others. And as it is in this 
sphere of human influence and action, so it is in every 
other; only he who is exceptionally sensitive to his 
surroundings can have exceptional power in ministry 
to, or in sway over, those who are within the sweep of 


his surroundings. To be lacking in sensitiveness is to 


be lacking in the data which sensitiveness supplies to 

& mat as the basis“Of his sensible action. To that 

degree in which he has sensitiveness, and to that de- 

gree only, can a man have that knowledge of others 

which will enable him to enter into their feelings, and 

to move them through the interplay of his and their 
sympathies. 

Of course, a larger degree of sympathy with others 
involves a larger degree of suffering for one’s self. 
The very word “sympathy” means “ suffering with ;” 
and the capability and exercise of personal sympathy 
is the capability and exercise of personal suffering. 
He who has little of sensitiveness, knows little of 
suffering ; and he who knows little of suffering can 
have or can show little of sympathy with those who 
suffer. Hence it is that he who has greatest power of 
sympathy, and who is most effective in his ministry of 
syinpathy, is sure to be one who has greatest power 
of suffering, and who has been caused to endure 
severest experiences of peculiar suffering. It is, in 
fact, his exceptional power of suffering in his own 
hature that gives any man an exceptional power of 
sympathy with other sufferers. It is in his excessive 
sensitiveness for himself and for others, that his power 
of having and of showing feeling in behalf of others 





lies. That excessive sensitiveness enables him to 
image from his own experience the physical or mental 
suffering of another, which is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of one less sensitive than himself. Thus it is that 
“ Where bright.imagination reigns, 

The fine-wrought spirit feels acute? pains ; 

Wheéte glow exalted seiise and taste refined, 

There keener anguish rankles in the mind: 

Thefe feeling is diffused in every part, 

Thrills in e&ch nerve, and lives in all thé héart ; 

And those whose gen’rots fouls each tear would keep 

From other’s eyes, are born themselves to weep.” 

The power of enjoyment, like the power of suffer- 
ing, is measured by the measure of one’s personal 
sensitiveness. An acute sensibility to outside impres- 
sions is as sure to intensify one’s capacity for pleasure 
as for pain. While it is true that 

“the heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 

Is always the first to be touched by the thorns,” 
it is also true that the heart that is readiest to weep 
with those who weep, is readiest to rejoice with those 
who rejoice ; and that the keenest conceivable sense 
of delight is known only to those whose capacity for, 
and whose experience of, sorrow and suffering, is 
beyond that of their fellows generally. If, indeed, 
they were not as exceptionally sensitive to pain and 
discomfort as they are, these persons could never be 
80 exceptionally capable of pleasure and joy. 

Sensitiveness is a measure of power; but sensitive- 
ness is not in itself power, nor is it the measure of all 
power. Sensitiveness is not the best qualification for 
every hard service on the lower plane of life. The 
Sensitiveness of the standard gold scales is not needed 
for the weighing of coal, or of iron ore; nor is the 
sensitiveness of the ship’s compass desirable in a ship’s 
anchor. Sensitiveness is a barrier to equanimity of 
feeling; and, as a rule, a person of a highly sen- 
sitive organization is more likely to suffer intensely 
than to enjoy keenly in life, as life is. But the 
highest measure of unselfish power for others is 
possible only as @ result or as an accompathiment of 
exceptional sensitiveness; and he who regrets that, 
in his efforts to be of service to othérs, his exceeding 
Sehsitiveness often causes him exceeding pain, must 
understand that, if he were less sensitive to the feel- 
ings and the needs, and to the looks, words, and ways, 
of others, he would have less power as a source of 
help and of cheer and of good to others. The meas- 
ure of a man’s sensitiveness is the measure of his 
power of sympathy; and the measure of a man’s 
power of sympathy is the measure of his power for 
good to his fellows. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Country life is very different from city life. The temp- 
tations which surround the young in the country are less 
numerous and less apparent than thosé which beset the 
young in the city; but they are none the less real and 
none the less petilous. In the one case, the chief dan- 
ger is from the excess of activity; in the other case, it is 
from its lack. The rush and whirl of city excitements 
seem at times to shut out all hope of quiet reflection; 
but, on the other hand, in the country as elsewhere, “the 
Devil finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 
Facing this danger to the young people in the country, 
& good woman from Vermont asks counsel as to wise 
methods of its meeting. Perhaps the best way will be 
to let this inquirer state her perplexity, and make her 
appeal for counsel to those who have had experience in 
successfully meeting a similar want elsewhere, She says: 

Your paper is very good for Sunday, but there aré seven days 
in the week, and what to do to interest and help our young 
people the six “week-days,” is a problem that is hard to solve. 
In the cities and towns it is easy fo doit; butin a country church, 
what can be done to keep our young Christian men and wonten 
With us, and so keep our church from running down? The boys 
and girls raised on these Vermont hills are as full of life and 
fun as their fathers’ colts and calves; but they are scattered 
over the hills, from one to three miles from thé church, and 
they will not come ott many times to the soéiables if these are 
dull and uninteresting. I have a class of sixteen young then 
(mostly Christians) from eighteen to thirty years of age. I took 
the class when its pupils were small boys, from six to ten years 
of age, and I feel as though they were my boys now; but there 
is “nothing going on here,” they say, and they are all looking 
for work in larger places. But what is to become 6f the church 
if our young people all leave us? Can you not have a week- 
day times department in your paper that will be a help to 





country churches, in keeping the young people interested. in 
the church? Please give us hints for sociables, entertainments, 
etc., and so give us help the other six days, as well as for the 
blessed first day, so that all the days may be for God and his 
cause. 


Any country Suhday-school worker who has a word of 


‘| suggestion in this direction, based on practical experi- 


thent, éan do good service to others by making it known 
in these collins. 





'. ‘With a coitatituency as extended as that of The Sun- 
day School Times, any subject of iftterest in its columns 
is likely to call out letters from its far-off readers long 
after that subject has been displaced by other themes in 
the minds of readers nearer at hand, Within'a few days, 
for example, there have comé fresh items of comment or 
of inquiry from subscribers in Texas, in California, in 
Manitoba, in England, in Scotland, in Turkey in Asia, 
in India, and in Japan; some of them concerning poihts 
which have been treated fully in these pages within the 
past few months. One point touched in several of these 
letters is that of the printing of the lesson-helps two 
weeks in advance of the date of their final using. In 
order to give a hearing to some of our friends at a dis- 
tance, their words on this point are now given a place 
here. A clergyman from Manitoba writes: 


We would regret any change in the time of issuing The Sun- 
day School Times which would cause us to receive it later than 
we now d6. It comés to our office on Tuesday evening. The 
teachers get their copies, as a rule, during that week; but if 
any do not, the matter is looked into next Sunday afternoon by 
the librarian when he distributes the lesson-helps; The teachers 
have then the. opportunity, of which some at least regularly 
take advantage, of spending an hott or two Sunday afternoon 
or evening with The Sunday School Times in preparation for 
the next Sunday. As pastor, I endeavor.to look over the lesson 
oh Monday, making liberal use of The Sunday School Times ; 
and on Monday evening the teachers meet at the manse for an 
hour or two of preparation on the lesson. The more the teach- 
ers have studied The Sunday School Times, the more profitable 
are our Monday evening meetings. At the beginning of the 
week we all get seed-thoughts, which grow aid develop during 
the week, which, indeed, bring forth fruit for distribution among 
the little ones the next Sunday. Your publishing The Sutiday 
School Times a week later would upset our plans, and, what 
perhaps would be of more importance, it would impair thé tuse- 
fulness of The Sunday School Times to us. Even if published 
a week earlier than we required it for use, there is no danger of 
its being lost among other papers. The Sunday School ‘Tinies 
has its own shélf, and copies‘ year old ate as easily fouid as 
those last published, 


A California correspondent, also, finds that the preednt 
margin of time is none too great to secure the delivery 
of the lesson-helps to him in season for their — use, 
at his present location. He says: 


Apropos of certain correspondence relative to the ante of: fuue 
of The Sunday School Times, permit me to state my experiente. 
While residing in the East, I was frequently annoyed by the 
care required to preserve The Sunday School Times from -the 
day of its arrival until the week of its use; One week of addi- 
tional time is required to deliver the paper to me now in Cali- 
fornia ; so that I receive it but ten days in advance of the date 
of the ledebn contained within. Of course, I ought to havé it 
during seven of these days for reference. The surplus time— 
three days—is a small margin for delays that may occur during 
a journey of several thousand miles in a mail-bag. In fact, 
during the past fout years it (The Sunday School Times) has, 
upon several occasions, arrived too late for its use, except 
in review. 

An Ohio clergyman, in venturing the suggestion of a 
change in the manner of dating the issues of the lesson- 
helps, evinces & measure of brightness and of modest 
self-distrust which would seem to show that he had & 
natural aptitude for an editorial position, inasmuch as he 
declares that he has had no editorial training or experi- 
ence. This is the way he states his case: 


Reading in your Notes on Open Letters the criticisms on the 
early issue of The Sanday School Times, I am moved to offer & 
suggestion. Now, asI never penned an editorial or managed 
even a little amateur paper, while you have managed to pub- 
lish a paper commanding the respect and study of at least two 
hundred thousand of the brightest minds in the country, it is 
only réasohable to suppose that I understand and can direct in 
regard to the issue of the paper much better than you! But be 
that as it may, this is my suggestion: Date the paper ahead so 
that the lésson fot February 19 will be published in the paper 
béaring date of February 19, or, if you prefer it, February 20. 
Then you can publish and mail the paper two.or three weeks 
before that date; but there will be no confusion as. to which 
paper contains the lesson for the desired Sunday. I am one of 
those deluded readers who wish to bind my paper, because I 
ain laboring under the impression that it is of permanent value. 
But I find the lesson year begins two weeks before the volume 
year, and I hesitate which to follow. Make the dates coincide, 
and then issue when convenient. 


It is a real practical difficulty that is pointed out by 
this correspondent. But the remédy he proposes has 
difficulties in the way of its adoption. Itis not always 
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safe to date paper—commercial or literary paper—in 
advance of the time of its issue. If, for example, one of 
the principal lesson-writers were to die within a couple 
of weeks after the publishing of his notes on the lesson, 
or if the Editor and Publisher both were to pass from 
their earthly stage of existence within that period, the 
absence of any indication of that fact in the printed 
pages might be confusing to one who searched the bound 
volumes for light on such a point in years to come. And 
there would be other difficultiesin the way of a false date. 
[f, indeed, a subscriber would like to secure the year’s 
lessons in completeness, together with the ‘full calendar 
year of the paper, he can easily compass that by binding 
in with the other fifty-two numbers the two extra num- 
bers of the year previous which complete the year’s lesson 
list. And for this purpose he can easily obtain such extra 
papers at a trifling cost. Yet, after all, there are few 
really complete and completed things in this world at 
the best. An old graveyard comes about as near to it as 
anything; but ¢hat is not altogether like a bound volume 
of The Sunday School Times. = 








DEARTH. 
BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


*Tis winter now, old tree, 
Thy branches are all bare; 

Dead are the leaves beneath the snow, 
That late were whispering there. 


All motionless and dark, 
No breath a twig to stir ; \ 
Sunless and black ; now dost thou grieve 
For summer joys that were ? 


For flower, and leaf, and bird, 
And happy insects’ hum? 
Nay, nay, thou dost in peace abide 
Till warmth again shall come. 
And I, whom nought avails, 
A powerless, lifeless thing, 
What shall I else but wait with thee 
Till winter turn to spring? 





WEDDING CUSTOMS IN THE EAST. 
BY SUSAN E. WALLACE. 


The house rests not on the earth, but on the wife.—Oriental 
Proverb. 

Among Oriental nations of unmixed blood, marriage 
ceremonies are almost the same as in patriarchal days. 
Negotiations are begun by parents or near relatives of the 
bridegroom and the bride, who have no voice in the matter. 
Settlements, all preliminaries, are conducted by guardians 
of those we call the high contracting parties ; and love must 
come, if it come at all, after marriage. Compensation to 
the parents, for the loss of a daughter, is made. Still do 
Uncle Labans drive sharp bargains with those who must 
work for a wife, and practice deceits disappointing as that 
one revealed in the sorry morning when Jacob awoke and | 
behold it was Leah. After betrothal there is an exchange 
of presents ; from the beginning a sign of loyalty. The 
reader remembers how Abraham’s servant sought a wife 
for Isaac, and, not content with giving her a golden ear- 
ring of half a shekel weight, and bracelets of ten shekels’ 
weight of gold, he enriched her family with jewels of sil- 
ver and jewels of gold, raiment, and precious things. 

Sometimes a bride’s whole fortune is in her trinkets,— 
an inalienable dowry. One Sunday, while returning to 
Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, by way of the King’s 
Dale, we followed the dry bed of the Kedron to where 
the waters of Siloa go softly, now, as in the age of mira- 
cles, an intermittent fountain. A Syrian woman was 
drawing water in an earthen jar. Dressed in the poor 
cotton gown of the peasant of Judea, it was surprising to 
see a chain of valuable coin pendant across her forehead, 
and white metal bracelets, heavy almost as horseshoes, 
and not unlike them in appearance, on her wrists. Think- 
ing to secure a souvenir of the day (O happy day !) the 
interpreter asked the price of her jewelries. She named 
a sum ridiculously high, at which I shook my head, and 
inquired if nothing less would do. She smiled, showing 
teeth like hailstones, and said in Arabic, “They are my 
marriage portion; the Frankish lady has not money 
enough to buy them.” 

In districts remote from cities, where ancient customs 
rule, the Jewish ceremonies are lengthened with a disre- 
gard of time not known to the restless sons of Japhet. 
The festival may last seven, ten, fifteen days, and, in com- 
parison, any merry-making in our domestic life is tame 
and dull. Distant friends come with their families, the 
ox and the fatling are killed, hundreds are bidden to a 
mighty feast, and the rich man distributes wedding gar- 
ments to those not able to buy. 


“T am my beloved’s, and he is mine,” there are protracted 
shows, games, jugglery, rope-walking, and strange pas- 
times unknown to us. The last day the bride, with her 
attendants, goes to the bath. Her nails are stained “like 
branches of coral” with henna, a powder made of leaves 
of camphire-dried and pounded. Her eyelids are black- 
ened with a fine line of antimony; and, while her maidens 
lay on thick cosmetics, red and white, she surveys herself 
ina smallround mirror. She uses a perfume of ambergris 
and musk paste called seraglio pastilles, and chews a 
white gum named mastic to sweeten her breath. Her 
dress is rose-pink embroidered with gold thread, and 
over the many plaited dark hair is thrown a gauzy veil 
which makes the air balmy with heavy odors. Then 
come plaintive songs, farewells full of tears, and the 
final benediction given to Rebekah, “Be thou the 
mother of millions.” 

Meanwhile the bridegroom, with his comrades, has 
spent the morning in the bath, where he is anointed 
with oil, scented with myrrh, and robed in vestments, 
purple and scarlet, costly as his purse will bear. Says 





the Oriental lover, “In the night, the jealous night 
which drops a veil over all else, we lift the bridal veil.” 
When the midnight stars arise, he marches away in gay 
and noisy procession to a swell'of drums and sounding 
pipes and cornets. There are flaring torches, waving 
scarfs, flowery garlands on horse and rider, dances, songs; 
and the rabble of the street—always a ready concourse 
—are free to join the wedding march and add wild shouts 
to the revelry. 

Virgin’s lamps are little terra-cotta things made to hold 
about a half-pint of oil, and are found in profusion about 
ruined cities of Judea, They should be trimmed and 
ready for use when the procession comes; but after two 
weeks of continuous festivity it is not strange that some 
of the bride-maidens forget to fill their lamps. In fact, 
the wedding-guests are pretty well worn out at the last 
hour, and drop to sleep,—the children on the floor, the 
bride in her appointed corner, the visitors on divans and 
cushions, Finally, the watcher on duty—usually an 
elderly matron—hears the sound of advancing music, 
lute, cornet, and cymbal. She rouses the sleepers. The 
bride adjusts her dress, (can the maid forget her orna- 
ments or the bride her attire?) and, at midnight, the joy- 
ful shout resounds: “ Behold, the bridegroom cometh, go 
ye out to meet him.” There is a sudden start for lights 
and ranging in line to receive him. When he passes in 
with his train, the door is bolted against the throng of 
the street, eager to crowd the house, and rob, if possible. 
In the parable (Matt. 25), mixed with the mob were fool- 
ish virgins who started at the last minute to buy oil, find- 
ing they could not beg of the wise. Too late for expla- 
nation. Naturally, the bridegroom supposed their loud 
knocking was the clamor of the multitude, and called 
out, “ Verily I say unto you, I know you not.” 

It is told that the janissaries of the Turkish army once 
broke into a house, and, not satisfied with stealing the 
wedding presents, carried off the bride herself, and held 
her, in honor and safety, till a heavy ransom was paid 
for her release. 

Autre pays, autres meurs. The Turkish wedding is 
on Monday, and among the poor the ceremony is merely 
the sentence, spoken by the woman, “I give myself up 
to thee,” and there need be no witnesses. The cere- 
monials of the well-to-do are so long and elaborate, space 
forbids a description here. Divorce is equally easy. The 
Mohammedan can put away his wife at pleasure, and 
without cause, by simply saying, “I divorce thee ;” but 
he must pay her dowry,—which law is the check on the 
husband’s caprice and tyranny. 

With Circassians and tribes of the Caucasus we call 
heathen, after a bargain is made with the parents, the 
bridegroom earries off the daughter, a willing captive; 
and the bride is at home in a wretched hut, soon as a 
few incantations against evil spirits are practiced. 

The prettiest wedding procession I have seen was in 
Constantinople,—a stately and rejoicing march; though 
without music. Fancy a narrow street of high stone 
houses with projecting balconies, latticed with slats so 
close together that persons within can see without being 
seen. A long line of sedan chairs, cushioned and cur- 
tained with satin, each borne by two men holding poles, 
and keeping step together like trained horses; their 
uniform braided jackets, baggy trowsers, and scarlet fez 
made festal by a bunch of lilacs on the bosom,—for it was 
rejoicing spring, and the gardens of the Bosphorus were 
radiant with color and bloom. 

At the head of the column, an armed attendant, in 
gorgeous costume, with whip in hand, cleared away dogs 
and gaping idlers. They were en route for the Greek 
Church outside Pera, and the beauty of the beautiful race 





Before the happy hour when the bridal pair may sing 





like some lovely human flower, too tender for exposure, 
blossoming under glass. On the classic head a wreath 
of orange-flowers, to be laid away on the morrow, and 
carefully kept for her burial. 

As they near the church-door, a bridal chorus rules 
the slow steps of the carriers ; and when the bride, lovely 
all in her white, steps from the silken seat, bonbons are 
showered on her by waiting friends. The bridegroom, 
also crowned with a wreath, joins her; and they stand 
with clasped hands at the altar while the long ritual is 
read by the priest. Three times the wreaths are inter- 
changed by the priest, in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. Three times the pair are led by him 
round the altar; a glass of consecrated wine is offered 
first to the bridegroom, then to the bride, afterward to 
the best man and first bridesmaid, whose duty it is to be 
godfather ‘and godmother to the children. The cere- 
mony ends with kisses, congratulations, and leave-takings, 
much the same as in our own country. 





THE RELIGIOUS ESSAYS OF ADDISON. 


BY A. G@. HYDE, 


The essays appeared in an age of singular tameness. 
Religious wars in England had ceased. People had 
begun to cultivate literature, science, and gentility. 
Letters were “ polite.” Gentlemen went powdered and 
bewigged, ladies patched, and all believed themselves to 
have attained a high degree of, civilization. Manners 
and morals, however, were still suffering from the reign 
of Charles II. when Mr. Joseph Addison, an amiable and 
accomplished scholar,—himself in a periwig,—undertook 
the task of reform. He is admitted to have been largely 
successful ; according to Dr. Johnson, he “ turned many 
to righteousness,” 

In these labors the moral and religious essays bore an 
important part. Intermingled with pleasant pictures of 
town and country life, accounts of “‘ Grinning Matches,” 
“Trials of Wine-Brewers,” and “ Petticoats,” or criti- 
cisms on the opera and theatre, we find dissertations upon 
“ The Glories of Heaven,” “ Appointed Seasons of Devo- 
tion,” “Religious Hope,” and “The Ways of Provi- 
dence;” or on such lighter themes as ‘“‘ Cheerfulness,” 
“ Good-Nature,” “The Pleasures of the Imagination,” 
and “The Delights of Spring.” At frequent intervals, 
usually on Saturdays, the kindly humorist turned away 
from the follies of his fellow-men to discuss the weighti- 
est subjects that can engage the human intellect, bringing 
thereto the same graces of style and serenity of temper 
with which he had just dissected a new play or a con- 
temporary poetical effusion. Opinions may differ as to 
the present value of these writings, yet we cannot agree 
with the late John Richard Green that “ here his work 
is dead.” If some of these “divine speculations” seem 
cold and artificial,—elegant studies in divinity merely,—, 
others, we must own, are admirable and inimitable, as 
fresh and perfect to-day as when’ written. 

In theology, Mr. Addison was not afraid to walk where 
angels and most good men fear to tread. He handles 
such mysterious attributes of Deity as omnipresence, 
omnipotence, and omniscience with reverence, it is true, 
yet with somewhat the same familiarity that he would 
the laws of gravitation. His beliefs are philosophical ; 
the truths of religion being agreeable to reason, capable 
of intellectual demonstration, supported by the discov- 
eries of Sir Isaac Newton and the Royal Society, though, 
of course, confirmed by revelation and his own abundant 
spiritual experience. He is comforted while “upon a 
subject on which I always meditate with great delight, 
I mean the immortality of the soul, by considering its 
immateriality, which, though not absolutely necessary 
to the eternity of its duration, has, I think, been evinced 
to almost a demonstration.” Again, when oppressed 
with the sense of his own littleness amid the gulfs and 
immensities revealed by astronomy, he finds support in 
the divine ubiquity and omniscience: “ If we consider 
him in his omnipresence, his being passes through, actu- 
ates, and supports the whole frame of nature. His sub- 
stance'is within the substance of every being, whether 
material or immaterial ;” and therefore, since “ his om- 
niscience necessarily and naturally flows from his omni- 
presence, every uncomfortable thought vanishes.” But 
if he is no wiser than other men in his endeavors to link 
spiritual with material things, and somewhat fanciful in 
his speculations on the natures of angels, “ superior 
spirits,” and the “soul in her separate state,” his religion 
is, after all, practical. He ever dwells on the “ beauty 
and loveliness of virtue,” and exhorts to love, faith, and 
“that trust in an almighty Being which naturally pro- 
duces patience, hope, and cheerfulness.” 

His inner life must have been singularly peaceful and 
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satisfaction and complacency,” and of “that secret rest 
‘and contentedness of mind which give the virtuous man 
‘perfect enjoyment.” If he refers to the Creator as the 
“Deity,” “Omnipotence,” and the “Supreme Being” 
oftener than in terms expressive of nearer and more 
fatherly relations, yet “he perceives within himself such 
real sensations of His presence as are more delightfal 
than anything that can be met with in the conversation 
of his creatures.” 

Like Milton, he bad “ not merely wetted the tips of his 
lips in the streams of Greek and Latin literature.” He 
draws constantly upon them for anecdote and illustra- 
tion, yet his acquaintance with the Christian Scriptures 
seems to have been equally great. Hecommonly supple- 
ments a quotation from some eminent pagan with “the 
more emphatical words of divine revelation.” Indeed, in 
all serious moments he is sure to find himself “insensibly 
engaged in sacred writ.” 

“T have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth.” He 
is cheerful, whatever his theme, and never more so than 
when treating of that ancient and unhappy disease known 
as teligious melancholy. His first essay should bé read 
by all who may yet “indulgé this tincomfortable way of 
life, as if mirth was made for reprobates, and cheerfulness 
of heart denied the only petsons who have a proper title 
to it.” 

In these more serious writings, Addison is perhaps at 
his best when discoursing upon the glories of the visible 
universe, His love for the delectable sights and sounds 
in nature is everywheré apparent, but chiefly marked in 
the papers on “ Cheerfulness,” “ Motives to Cheerfulness,” 
and “ Reflections on the Delights of Spring,” which pre- 
cede his more elaborate essays on the “ Pleasures of the 
Imagination.” Few men have looked abroad on the face 


‘of the world with greater delight. His enjoyment is the 


rational pleasure which springs up in the thinking soul 
when, beholding the works of a Creator “ who has made 
the best arguments for his own existence in the forma- 
tion of the heavens and the earth”—arguments which 
“a man of sense cannot forbear attending to.” He joy- 
fully perceives the adaptation of our natural surroundings 
to our spiritual as well as physical needs, “The sun, 
which is the great soul of the universe, has a perpetual 
influence in cheering the mind of man.” “ Fountains, 
lakes, and rivers, are as refreshing to the imagination as 
to the soil through which they pass.” The true philoso- 
pher “does not rest in the murmurs of brooks and the 
melody of birds, in the shade of groves or in the embroid- 
ery of fields and meadows, but considers the several ends 
of Providence which are served by them, and the won- 
ders of Divine wisdom which appear in them.” 

“A man of polite imagination is let into a great many 
pleasures which the vulgar are not capable of receiving.” 
We do not now talk about polite imaginations, but, with 


, all our refinements of criticism, have we gained any 


truer enjoyment of these “vernal delights”? We are 
too wise, too scientific, and too busy, for quiet happiness, 
and should be ever grateful to Addison for “letting us 
into” some of the joys that possessed his tranquil soul. 
His name has become inseparably associated with cer- 

tain peaceful aspects of evening skies. He was much 
given, “about sunset,” to ‘“ walking in the open fields,” 
astronomy in his head and Psalm 19 in his heart, “till 
the night insensibly” fell upon him, “TI at first amused 
myself with the richness and variety of colors which 
appeared in the western part of heaven; as they faded 
away, several stars and planets appeared, and the full 
moon rose at length in that clouded majesty which 
Milton speaks of.” The Hebrew poet having touched 
upon these phenomena in “some very beautiful strokes of 
poetry,” the essayist renders them into English verse: 
’ “The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun from day to day 

Does his Creator’s power display ; 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand.” 





TAKING A LITTLE TROUBLE. 


BY ADELAIDE G. MARCHANT. 


Teachers who ate busily employed during most of theit 
time, and have little opportunity to visit, sometimes won- 
der if the results are adequate for the trouble involved in 
looking up irregular scholars. Such restlts aré not often 
deen immediately, perhaps not at all by us; but odcasion- 
ally an instance occurs which is very encotiraging. 

Some time ago, I had a new scholar brought in by one 
of the class who lived near her. She seemed pleased with 
thé school, but had been present oly a few times, and 
that irregularly, when the first scholar moved away, and 





the new one did not come, I called otice or twice, and 
failed to find her at home, but was very kindly received. 
In the meantime, I saw her little friend, who said Hatty 
did not go to Sunday-school anywhere, and intended to 
come, but did not like to comealone. I madeoneor two 
further efforts by correspondence to secure her attendance, 
and had about given up the case as hopeless. The end 
of the year came round; we were requested to have our 
¢lass-books corrected, and the names of scholars who had 
left crossed off. I could not quite bear to drop her name, 
arid decided to make one more effort. 

Bo I statted one Sunday afternoon, resolved to offer to 
éall for her the next Sunday. I found her sister at home, 
who said she thought Hatty would be very glad to go, 
and was sure she would be ready. Accordirigly, the next 
Stinday, I remained away from church (our school is held 
immediately after the morning service), and called for 
my scholar. She was ready, and accompanied me to the 
class, where I introduced het to the other members, most 
of whom remembered her. 

But the point to be noted is the fact that she has not 
missed a Sunday since, and is a most attentive scholar. 

I have felt humiliated ever since to think how long I 
had neglected doing such a simple act because it was a 
little trouble, and how near I had come to not going at 
all, The mother of this girl suffers from rheumatism, 
and can get out but little, and the rest of the family do 
not attend church, so I feel encouraged by het attendance. 

We cannot always tell what influence a little act may 
have, or what the results may be. Sometimes a letter, 
sometimes a call, will accomplish what we have in vain 
tried to bring about in other ways. In this case, only 


attendance has so far been secured; but with that attained, 


we may hope for greater good. 





THE SOUL'S QUESTION. 
BY CATHARINE 8. HOLMES. 


Lord, shall I go or stay? : 
Is this the work for me? 
Wilt lead me in this way? 
Or shall I still delay, 
Awaiting word from thee? 
Whatever thy behest, 
Thy will, O Lord, is best. 


Speak to my waiting heart, 
That longs but to obey. 

‘Till thou thy will impart 

I do not dare to start; 
Lord, shall I go or stay? 

Whatever thy behest, 

Thy will, O Lord, is best. 





THE BIBLE LOST. 
BY A. L, VAIL 


It was lost in the temple. A flood of idolatry had 
swept over Israel, under the shameful reign of wicked 
Manasseh, who led his people “to do more evil than did 
the nations whom the Lord destroyed before the children 
of Israel.” The temple of God was transfornied into a 
heathen shrine, and the book of the law of the Lofd was 
lost in this deluge of iniquities. 
was lost everywhere. Josiah seems not to have met a 
copy of it till the one found by Hilkiah was brought to 
his attention, and the natural inference is that the book 
had wholly disappeared in Isreel. 

At eight years of age Josiah came to the throne.. “He 
did right in the sight of the Lord, and walked in all the 
ways of David his father.” He engaged in restoring the 
temple to a decent condition and to its proper uses, 
Apparently in connection with this renovation, Hilkiah, 
the high-priest, found the lost Bible in the house of the 
Lord. He gave it to Shaphan, who read it to the king. 
The reading of it greatly stirred the pious Josiah on 
account of the departure of his fathers from its teachings. 

Such is the story of the Bible that was lost in the tem- 
ple. No wonder that Josiah was distressed. When the 
appoitited custodians of God’s book lose it, and in the 
very house where it ought to be kept most carefully and 
conspicuously, things are fearfully out of joint. But 
this has happened more than once. The people of God 
have lost the book of God in his house and theit houses 
very often. For the Bible anywhere, as in that iistance, 
may be literally in the house, and yet practically a 
lost book. 

The Bible is lost in the pulpit when the preacher 
preaches something else. The thing preached may be 


very good in its place, but it is out of place in the pulpit 
whénever its presence there hides the book of the pulpit. 

The Bible is lost in the church when the church 
departs from its doctrines, denying or ignoring what it 
teaches; when it subordinates it to a creed, however 
sound the creed in itself may be; when it obscures it 
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with masnbuendanen of ceremony and ritual sateen 
nalia; when it contradicts its teachings in its daily life, 
and ceases to furnish in its members epistles “ knowa 
and réad of all men.” 

Then I think I have known the Bible to be lost in the 
Sanday-school. That is pre-eminently the place for 
studying it, but there it may be lost under an abundance 
of amusements, the school being turned into a play-heuse 
for picnics, parades, and performances; in a flood of 
superfluous song and irrelevant talk; or beneath a pile 
of lésson helps, very excellent every way except as sup- 
planters of the Bible itself. 

In the home, also, the Book of the Law gets sadly oov- 
ered up with—things! There is the newspaper. A very 
thin paper, almost too thin to light the kindling with, 
may cover the Bible clear out of sight. Thé religious 
paper, admirable elsewhere, is deplorable on top of the 
book that should abide on top of all literature. Much 
mote may this be said of the secular paper, ard especially 
of the Sunday daily, now grown to be one of the very 
foremost foes of th® Bible on the Lord’s Day. 

Then there are the gilt bindings and the.gold clasps. 
How they do bury the Bible! It may be well to honor 
God’s word by putting it into costly editions, if the costly 
editions are honored by being used. But the goid 
clasps too often require a young crowbar to loose them, 
which argues their common disuse. The finely finished 
Bible, serene as a fetish on the centre-table, and for look- 
ing at which a long way off the children aresharply scolded, 
isno better than that which Hilkiah found in the house of 
the Lord; it is a lost Bible, for the Lord’s law is lost save 
as it enlightens the eyes and communes with the soul, 
Inexpressibly more glorious in all-enduring’ splendor is 
that cheap old Bible, its humble binding battered, its 
plain pages tattered, its narrow margin thronged with 
pencil-marks, and its modest letters obscured by the print 
of quivering fingers and the track of bitter tears,—proofs 
of its pilgrimage with a smitten and trustful soul through 
some valley of the shadow of death. 

The cares of this world and the deceitfulness of riches, 
whether we have them, or sotie one else has them and 
we want them, choke the word, and it becomes unfruitful. 
More Bibles are lost-in this way now by the friends of 
truth, than have ever been destroyed by the enemies of 
truth. But our enumeration of Bible-losers must cease. 
Let us look about for these lost Bibles, bring them from 
their hiding-places, and, by.using path, glorify them and 
honor their Author. 





A HOME-MADE COMMENTARY. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM HURLIN 

A good commentary, when properly used, is a. good 
thing, and every reader of the Bible should have one. 
But I will tell you how to prepare a very useful one for 
yourself, which you can tse in addition to such regular 
commentaries as are within your reach. The first thing 
is to make a catalogue of your books. You can do this on 
one or more sheets of ruled paper, according to whether 
you have few or many books; and this catalogue should 
contain a number for each book, with the title, and the 
name of the atithor. 

You are now prepared to commence the preparation of 
your Home-made Commentary. You take up one of 
yout books, with the intention of reading it through; that 
you'may gain general instruction, and also. that you may 
obtain new light on the meaning of the Bible, and. may 
preserve for future reference what you find on that sub- 
ject. Sometimes you will find a writer giving you his 
opinion ofa text of Scripture. But often, when the author 
says nothing about it, the careful reader will see that a 
remark made, or suggestion given, or a fact stated, will 
illustrate or have some bearing upon some text or portion 
of Scripture, and he will find these things in books in 
which he did not expect them. Have a piece of waste 
paper in your book, and as you come to these references, 
note down the text and the page, and place a dot in the 
margin for convenience of reference. When you have 
finished your book, arrange you texts in biblical order, 
as follows: 

Genesis 1: 1.............281 
2 Samuel 8: 18......./256 
Nehemiah 8: An covet 287 


John 1: 1a... whoo ZOOL 
Acts 15: 20....... boeeeee 96 
2 Corinthians 5: 7.....41 
Hebrews 4: 1a.......... 249 


and then copy them in pencil on a fly-leaf at the end of 
the book. Now take your Bible, and if the book you 
have been reading is No. 4, place asmall 4 in the margin 
of each of the above texts, and you have ready for exami- 
nation, at any time, all the illustrations with reference to 
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the Bible which you have found in that book. Follow 
this course with all the books you read, and in the course 
of two or three years you will be surprised at the extent 
of your Home-made Commentary, and at its usefulness 
to you. If you have a book which has a printed list of 
“ Texts Illustrated,” then place the number of this book 
in the margin of your Bible against each of the texts 
which you find in the list. 

But how are you to use this commentary? You are 
‘eading the first chapter of Genesis, and you see 4 in the 
nargin against the first verse. Youtake book No. 4, and 
yurn to the fly leaf at the end of it, and you see “ Gene- 
sis 1: 1—231,” and, turning to page 231, you find what 
you want. Or you are reading the tenth chapter of Acts, 
and you find 8 in the margin of verse 10, and turning to 
the printed list of texts in book No. 8 you are referred to 
page 42 for the information you desire. 

You will, of course, find it easier if you begin this work 
while you have few books; but if youalready have many, 
you will find it advantageous to begin now, so that while 
there are many illustrations of the Scriptures in your past 
reading which you cannot readily find, you will be able 
to preserve for use what you read in the future. When 
you first make your catalogue, it may take considerable 
time; but if you are afterwards careful, when a new book 
comes into your possession, to insert it at once, it will be 
soon done. 





ON THE BRIDGE. 
BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD, 

Only a little way beyond, 
Yet wholly hid from sight, 

The view yon jutting hillock guards 
In shadow and in light. 

A moment since, upon the bridge, 
We spoke our parting word ; 

Now even the echo of my voice 
Would scarce by you be heard, 

A slender footing spans the stream 
So narrow, clear, and swift ; 

An instant’s passage, and away 
To other scenes you drift. 

Thus standing all unconscious oft 
Beside another stream, 

The friend I loved has said “ Adieu!” 
And vanished into dream. 

“A little, little way beyond,”’ 
Bravely I try to say ; 

The near unknown is still unknown, 
And mystery blocks the way. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. + 


—_————— 


DID IT PAY? 
BY HELEN JAY. 


“Clara, there is some one in the hall,” cried nervous 
Aunt Kate, as she laid down the book she had been 
dozing over since dinner. 

“Tt’s only Ruth, auntie,” said a cheery voice, and a 
tall slender girl stood in the doorway. “I was just look- 
ing for an umbrella.” 

“Anumbrella! Why, child! where are you going in 
all this rain?” 

“ To Sunday-school, of course,” interposed Mrs. Strong, 
very much as if her daughter’s destination had been the 
penitentiary. “TI hope, Kate, you will use your influ- 
ence with Ruth, and rid her of some of her queer potions.” 

Aunt Kate, thus appealed to, asked not unnaturally : 

“ What notions? ” 

“Oh! this Sunday-school fervor; feeling she must go 
in all kinds of weather, and teach those rough, stupid 
boys. Really the child is wearing herself out over that 
class, and they haven’t sense enough to appreciate her.” 

“Mamma,” expostulated Ruth, “the boys are nice to 
me, and you know they have not been taught as our 
Tom and Bruce.” 

“That is just what I find fault with,—they have not 
been taught. Why, Kate, they are low—positively low 
—street-boys! If you must teach, Ruth, as I have often 
told you, take-a class in your own circle. I am sure 
there are nice, clean children enough that attend our 
church without your hunting up bootblacks and beggars.” 

“ But, mamma, every one wants those nice classes, and 
Mr. Brown said that unless I took my boys no one would.” 

“Ruth Strong, I am ashamed of you! My boys! 
You actually put yourself on an equality with them.” 

By this time Tom and Bruce, two handsome, stalwart 
feliows, each equipped with a cigar and Sunday news- 
paper, entered the pleasant parlor. 

“ What’s the row?” sleepily asked Tom. 


“Nothing; only your sister is going to Sunday-school 
in all this rain.” ; 











“ Must like it more than I ever did,” sneered Bruce, 
as he flung himself on the sofa. 

Good-natured Aunt Kate, always ready to smooth 
rough places, said coaxingly : 

“Comé, Ruthy, stay with me this afternoon.” 

“T would like to, auntie, but I promised I would go 
every Sunday, unless I was sick, and the boys will surely 
be there.” 

Tom removed his cigar long enough to bet a dollar 
they wouldn’t be such fools; and Mrs. Strong, going to 
the window, reported fretfully that it rained harder 
than ever. 

“Spoil your clothes, Ruth,” said Bruce the laconic, 
who prided himself on his knowledge of feminine nature. 

“Just what I have often told her,” chimed in his 
mother, triumphantly. 

Poor Ruth, hastily explaining that she had on an old 
dress and hat, and was already late, fairly fled from the 
storm of family remonstrance. 

As the door closed, Mrs. Strong called or Heaven and 
her relations to witness, that, if that child became con- 
sumptive or, what was worse, a crank, she was guiltless. 

“ Pshaw, ma!” said Tom, impatiently; “it won’t last 
long. Ruth is sharp enough to find out what a fraud the 
whole thing is.” 

“ What is?” said Aunt Kate, mildly. 

“ Religion,” replied the youthful Solon, as he again 
took up The Sunday World. 

Ruth wondered, as she hurried through the muddy 
streets, what her duty really was. Ought she to do as 
her mother preferred? The poor child flushed at her 
presumption as she caught herself repeating : 

“ He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me.” 

The exercises had commenced when she reached the 
chapel, and twelve bright eyes were anxiously watching 
the door as she entered. 

“ Willsaid you wan’t a-comin’, teacher,” whispered Jake 
Snow; “but I told him he dassent bet nothin’ on it. 
Yer allus done as yer said.” 

The rough words were balm to Ruth’s troubled heart. 
The boys trusted her. How could she fail them? 

The subject of the lesson was “The Wonderful Saviour.” 

As Ruth looked at the ragged, neglected boys before 
her, she realized as never before that she was “ in Christ’s 
stead,” that from her lips must come the invitation to 
the Father. 

Tenderly, reverently, she magnified her Master, and 
urged the boys to yield to him who was seeking to save. 

At the close of the lesson, Will Smith lingered, and 
shamefacedly whispered : 

“Teacher, I didn’t mean that about your not comin’ ; 
and say, teacher, would he do as much for a feller as you 
would,—I mean Him the lesson was about? ” 

The tears were in Ruth’s eyes as she said : 

“Yes, Will, yes; a thousand times more.” 

“ But, teacher, ain’t it Him that makes you so good 
to us?” 

Ruth could only nod. 

“Then I’m a-goin’ to work for Him too.” 

Happy, happy Ruth! She was sharing the joy of 
heaven over a soul’s redemption. 

“OQ Will!” she said when she could speak, “I am 
so glad. Now I know you are safe. You have someone 
to be your friend who will never leave you.” 

“Two of ’em, teacher,” interposed Will, slyly,— you 
and Him.” 

The poor boy so evidently considered the human love 
as the assurance of the divine that Ruth could not con- 
tradict him. 

It was dark when they parted at the chapel door, but 
the radiant, uplifted face of Will was shining with “the 
light of life.” 

“The Good Shepherd” had found “the sheep that 
was lost.” 

Through the rain and darkness Ruth went as on eagle- 
wings. Trembling, almost doubting, she murmured: 

“ Lord, who am I that thou shouldst thus honor me, 
and permit me to see thy salvation? ” 

Her mother met her at the door, “ Ruth, where have 
you been,” she cried ; “ it is after six o’clock.” 

“] know I am late, mamma,” answered Ruth, gently. 
“T waited te speak with Will Smith.” 

“Of course. I knew you were wasting your time with 
one of those worthless boys; but hurry, child, supper is 
on the table.” 

The family were all in the dining-room, and Tom at 
once inquired, with mock gravity, how Zion prospered, 
while keen-eyed Bruce demanded the name of the bad 
boy who had made her cry. 

Little cared Ruth, however ; she saw only that face, so 
changed, so touched with glory. The great joy and awe 





of one who had been permitted to see the miracle of a 
soul’s conversion was hers; how trifling everything else 
appeared ! how small the trial, how exceeding great the 
reward | 

The next day, while Ruth was in her own pretty room 
sewing, Bridget appeared at the door, her red face ablaze 
with indignation, “ Miss, it’s a perliceman wants you, and, 
jes’ like their imperance, won’t tell me why.” 

Ruth’s heart stood still. What could be the matter? 
Had anything happened to Tom or Bruce? 

How she reached the hall she never knew. A tall 
officer stepped quickly forward, and, bowing respectfully, 
inquired, “ Are you Miss Ruth Strong, and do you teach ~ 
a class in St. Mark’s Sunday-school ? ” 

Ruth vaguely wondered if her mother had reported her 
at the station-house for that offense. 

“Tam Ruth Strong, and I havea class in St. Mark’s— 
what is the matter?” 

“ Nothing, miss, only a little feller in the hospital as 
says he is in your class is a dyin’, and wants to see you.” 

“Dying! Who?” 

“ Will Smith, he says his name is; he was run over by 
a truck and can’t last long, but he begged so pitiful for 
you, miss, that I was sent to fetch you. Don’t like to 
hurry you, but my orders was, ‘no time to lose.’ ” 

Like one in a dream, Ruth snatched her hat from the 
rack, and motioned the officer tolead the way. She could 
not speak. The words rang in her ears, “ No time to 
lose.” Who said it? Had she lost time? They were 
her orders too from the “ Great Captain.” 

There was a blurred vision of a large stone building; 
a question at the door, and an answer that sounded like 
“just in time,” and then she saw—Will. 

The eyes that had so often looked for her coming 
brightened for the last time in recognition as he said 
simply, “I knew you would come.” 

Ruth took the outstretched hand, and bending over 
him, sobbed, “ O Will, I am so sorry!” 

“No, teacher, it’s all right; I know where I’m goin’, 
and I ain’t afraid; He is there, you know, the wonderful 
Saviour. It was just in time.” 

“ Yes,” said the nurse, wiping her eyes, “ poor lamb! he 
couldn’t have died easy without the sight of you, miss.” 

““T don’t mean that teacher, you know ; you took me to 
Him just in time.” Then, rousing a little, he cried in 
ringing boyish tones, “ It’s all right.” 

The hand that Ruth held grew cold; a faint pressure, 
and, leaning down, she caught the whisper, “ Kiss me, 
teacher! I love you, and I’ll be there waitin’ for you 
sure.” 

“Don’t, miss,” said a kindly voice; “he’s better off; 
see how peaceful the dear lad looks.” 

Yes “the wonderful Saviour” had come from the 
heights of love and glory and taken home a ransomed 
soul, 





“OLD MOLLY.” 
BY NED GWEN. 


A child took an apple from poor Old Molly’s stand. 
Three handsomely dressed little girls, on their way from 
schogg saw her. 

The bent woman, with wizened face, well known by the 
above-named title lived,some sixty years ago with her 
parents, in a beautiful country home, and was lovingly 
called “Fanny.” When she caught the child by the 
arm, and accused her of stealing, she looked boldly in 
Old Molly’s face, and said, “I di’n’t, an’ I a’n’t agoin’ 
ter, either; hope ter die ’f I be.” 

For a moment the other girls stood motionless, and 
stared, Then, “Awful story!” exclaimed one, as she drew 
a long breath; “ What a fib!” said another; and the 
third muttered, “A thief!” and drew her dress away, as 
if it were about to be contaminated. 

The old woman, who, in the long ago, had rosy cheeks 
and laughing eyes, and in winter took long “ slides” 
down a steep hill to the school-house; in summer chased 
butterflies, gathered wild-flowers, and fought for “the 
head,” whether it were in study or play, suddenly 
dropped the uplifted hand, but not upon the head of the 
half-idiotic little beggar, from whose ragged pocket peeped 
a large red apple. It was a tableau worthy an artist. 

From murderous indignation, through many gradations, 
the heart became so pitying and sorrowful, the children 
who watched her face and saw the transformation felt as 
if it were an angel who said, “ May God forgive me!” 

“Have you, young misses,” she continued, “ever 
thanked your heavenly Father for giving you common- 
sense as well as home and parents, or thought that you 
might have been like this one, and through no fault of 
your own either? Go home, children, and say your 
prayers, and if you are glad for what you have, tell Him 
so, and ask him to make you tender of the erring.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_ 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1888.] 


&, April 1.—The Marriage Feast......................... Matt, 22: 1-14 











2 April 8—Christ’s Last Warning. Matt. 23 : 27-39 
3. April 15.—Christian Watchfulness Matt. 2% : 42-51 
4. April 22.—The Ten Virgins. Matt. 25 : 1-13 
6. April 29.—The Talents. Matt, 25 : 14-30 





6, May 6.—The Judgment 
7. May 13,—The Lord's Supper 


Matt, 25 : 31-46 
Matt. 26 ; 17-30 














.& May 20.—Jesus in Gethsemane Matt. 26 : 36-46 
®% May 27.—Peter’s Denial Matt. 26 : 67-75 
10. June 3.—Jesus Crucified M att. 27 : 33-50 





ii. June 10.—Jesus Risen Matt. 28 1-15 

12. June 17.—The Great Commisston...........ccresersressenseseserene Matt. 28 : 16-20 

13. Jane %4.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 1-13; or, Mission- 
: ary Lesson, Isa. 61 : 4-11. 








QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


The quarter now opening will fill out a full year of study 
in the Gospel of Matthew, which is distinctively the Gospel 
of the kingdom. The one general topic of the lessons thus 
far has been “ Jesus the King in Zion ;” and to our Lord, in 
this relation, attention will still be directed during the final 
quarter of the year. Viewing him as the King, in the third 
quarter of 1887 we saw: 


1. His Characteristics, and 
2. His Qualifications. 
In the fourth quarter of 1887 we considered : 
1. His Authority, and 
2. His Declarations, 


In the first quarter of 1888 we considered : 
1. His Followers, and 
2. His Lessons, 


In the quarter now opening we will consider : 
1, The King’s Last Messages, and 
2. The King’s Last Experiences, 
Under these general heads the opening work may be set 
forth thus: 
JESUS THE KING IN ZION. 
I. THE KING’S LAST MESSAGES, 
1. Disclosing Opportunity (Lesson 1). 
2. Condemning Hypocrisy (Lesson 2). 
3. Enjoining Watehfulness (Lesson 3). 
4. Enforcing Readiness (Lesson 4). 
5. Emphasizing Accountability (Lesson 5). 
6. Foretelling Consequences (Lesson 6). 


Il. THE KING'S LAST EXPERIENCES. 


Communing with his Diseiples (Lesson 7). 
Agonizing in Sotitariness (Lesson 8). 
Denied by his Friends (Lesson 9). 
Forsaken by his Father (Lesson 10). 
Triumphing over Death (Lesson 11). 

. Exercising Sovereignty (Lesson 12). 

If, as the lessons are studied, these several topics, as dis- 
played above, are placed upon a large sheet of manilla paper, 
so that the outline may grow to completeness under the eyes 
of the scholars, their firmer hold upon the entire work of the 
quarter will be promoted; and, in the review, an intelligent 
sarvey of the entire series will be enjoyed. 

The golden text of the quarter will be found in Hebrews 
2:9. Asgivenin the Revised Version it reads: “ We behold 
him who hath been made a little lower than the angel§, even 
Jesus, because of the suffering of death crowned with glory 
and honour.” The “suffering of death” is presented in 
Lesson 10. The glory and honor with which Jesus is crowned 
appear with more or less prominence in every lesson, but 
their full outburst is in Lessons 11 and 12. 


eo er eony 





LESSON L., SUNDAY, APRIL 1, 1888. 
Titte: THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt. 22: 1-14. Memory verses, 11-14.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
1And Jesus answered and; 1 And Jesus answered and 
spake unto them again by para- spake again in parables unto 
bles, and said, 2 them, saying, The kingdom of 
2The kingdom of heaven is heaven is likened unto a cer- 
like unto a certain king, whieh tain king, which made a mar 
made a marriage for his son, $ riage feast for hisson, and sent 
$ And sent forth his servants forth his ! servants to call them 
to call them that were bidden to that were bidden to the mar- 
the wedding: and they would riage feast: and they would 
not come, 4notcome. Again hesentforth 
4 Again, he sent forth other other | servants, saying, Tell 
servants, saying, Tell them which them that are bidden, Behold, 
are bidden, Behold, I have pre- I have made ready my dinner: 
pared my dinner: my oxen and my oxen and my fatlings afe 
my fatlings are killed, and all killed, and all things are ready: 
things are ready : come unto the come to the marriage feast. 
matriage. 5 But they made light of it, and 
5 But they made light of #, and went theif ways, one to his 
went their ways, one to his farm, own farm, another to his mer- 
another to his merchandise : 6 chandise: and the rest laid 
6 And the remnant took his hold on his ! servants, and en- 


_— 








1Gr. bondservants, 


servants, and entreated them 


treated them shamefully, and 
spitefully, and slew them. 


7 killedthem. Buttheking was 
7 But when the king heard wroth; and he sent his armies, 
thereof, he was wroth: and he and destroyed those murderérs, 
sent forth his armies, and de-| 8 and burned their city. Then 
stroyed those murderers, and| saith he to his!servants, The 
burned up their city. wedding is ready, but they that 
8 Then saith he to hisservants, were bidden were fiot worthy. 
The wedding is ready, but they| 9 Go ye therefore unto the part- 
which were bidden were not ings of the highways, and as 
worthy. many as ye shall find, bid to 
9 Go ye therefore intothe high- | 10 the marriage feast. And those 
ways, and as many as ye shall Tservants went out into the 
find, bid to the marriage, highways, and gathered to 
10 So those servants went out gether all as many as they 
into the highways, and gathered found, both bad and good ; and 
together all as many as they the wedding was filled with 
found, both bad and good: and | 11 guests. But when the king 
the wedding was furnished with came in to behold the guests, 
guests. he saw there @ man which had 
11 ¢ And when the king came not on a wedding-garment : 
in to see the guests, he saw there | 12 and he saith unto him, Friend, 
@ man which had not on a wed- how camest thou in hither not 
ding garment: having a wedding-garment ? 
12 And he saith unto him, | 13 And he wasspeechless. Then 
Friend, how camest thou in the king said to the * servants, 
hither not having a wedding Bind him hand and foot, and 
garment? And he wasspeechless. cast him out into the outer 
13 Then said the king to the darkness; there shall be the 
servants, Bind him hand and weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
foot, and take him away, and|14 For many are called, but few 
cast him into outer darkness ; chosen, 
there shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. 
14 For many are called, but few 
are chosen. 


woe American Committee would substitute “who” for “which” in 





1 Gr. bondservants, % Or, ministers 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 
GOLDEN Text FOR THE QUARTER: But we see Jesus, who 


was made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour.—Heb. 2 : 9. 


Lesson Topic: A Message Disclosing Opportunity. 


1. Opportunity, vs. 1-4, 8-11. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: + 2. Misuse, vs. 3, I.c.; 6, 6, 11, 12. 
3. Penalty, vs. 7, 13, 14. 


Gotpmun Text: Blessed are they which are called unto the 
marriage supper of the Lamb.—Rev. 19 : 9. 





Datty Home Reapines: : 

M.—Matt. 22:1-14. A message disclosing opportunity. 
T.—Prov. 9: 1-12, Wisdom’s feast. 
W.—Luke 14 : 7-24. The great supper. 

T.—John 2:1-11. The wedding feast at Cana, 
F.—Luke 7 : 36-50. A festal gathering. 

$.—Eph. 5 : 22-38. A model love. 

$.—Rev. 19 : 5-16. The Lamb’s marriage. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. OPPORTUNITY. 
1. A Splendid Feast: 


as certain king... made a marriage feast for his son (2). 
Eat zo e of my bread, and drink of the we “ema 9: 5). 
His fruit was sweet to my taste (Cant. 2 
Buy wine and milk without ‘money (ise. 50 
Blessed are they which are bidden to the asinine supper (Rey. 19 : 9). 


ll. A Pressing Invitation ; 


All things are ready : come to the marriage feast (4). 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye (Isa. 55 : 1). 
Come unto me, all >! that labour (Matt. 11; 28). 
Come unto me, and drink (John 7 : 37). 
The Spirit and the bride say, Come (Rev. 22 ; 17). 
Wt. An Honorable Robe ; 

A wedding-garment (11). 
Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness (Psa. 132 : 9). 
He hath covered me with the robe of righteousness (isa. 61 : 10). 
She should array herself in fine linen (Rev. 19 : 8). 
Clothed in fine linen, white and pure (Rev. 19 : 14). 


1. “A certain king, which made a marriage feast for his son.” (1) 
The generous king; (2) The honored son; (3) The sumpttious 
feast ;-(4) The favored guests, 

2 ‘Sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden.” (1 
The servants; (2) The invitation ; (3) The bidden.—The aaa 
eall (1) From’ whom; (2) By whom ; (3) To whom ; (4) From 

8. wee aye shall find, bid to the marrt feast.” ‘eed Th 

é ma e fe e 
extended sweep; (2) The generous call ; (3) The royal féast, 


II, MISUSE. 
}. Refusal : 
They would not come (3). 
I have called, and ye refused : 24). 


(Prov. 
When I ealled, ye did not answer (Isa. nae 
Whenl called, none did answer (Isa. 66 : ae 
Ye will not come to me, that ye may have life (John 5 : 40), 


H. Ridicute : 
They made light of it (5). 


They . . . contemned the counsel of the Most 7 gh (Psa, 107 : 11). 
Ye have: set at nought all my ony rE (Prov. 1 : 25). 
They laughed him to scorn (Matt. 9 


: 24). 
Festus saith with a loud voice, Paul, thou art mad (Acts 26 ; 24). 
lil. Violence ; 


The rest .. . entreated them shamefully, and killed them (6). 
ar took him, and cast him forth, ... and killed him (Matt. 21: 
© Jerusalem, ... which killeth the prophets (Matt. 23 Sr m 
All... took counsel as Jesus to put him to death (Matt. 27 ; 1). 
J ate whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree (Acts 5 ao) 
L. “They would not come.” 1) Re less of the Lord’s 
() Be Regardless of the gospel’s owe Regardless of the soul 


2 * Tteey made light of it, and went their ways.” (1) A wrong 
om a RR Course.—(1) God’s ways abandoned; (2) 
0) 
8 As = whieh had. poten | a wetting garment.” () Ase Assent to 
; ni he consequences. bet: 
refused ; (2) The worse retained, ee ae 64 


- 


Ill, PENALTY. 
I. Present Punishments : 
He... destroyed those murderers, and burned their etty (7). 
The people . . . shall dest the city and the sanctuary (Dan. 9 : 
Jerusalem shall booms heaps (Micah 3 : 12). ¢ 29 
ere shall not be left here one stone upon another (Matt. 24 : 2). 

Slay them before me (Luke 19 ; 27), 
H. Outer Darkness : 
Cast him out into the outer darkness yaa 
The way « the wicked {s as darkness (Prov. 4 
The a . Shall be cast forth into the outer iriinems (Matt. 8 : 12), 
eng . into the outer darkness (Matt. 25 : 30). 

‘or Whom ‘che blackness of darkness hath been reserved (2 Pet. 2:17). 


Ul. Remérseful Weeping: 

There shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth (13). 
Oh that... I might weep day and night for the slain (Jer. 9 +1). 
There shali be the weeping and gnashing of teeth (Matt. 24 : 51). 


There shall be the weeping . .. when ye see Abraham (Lake 13 : 28). 
He found no plaée of repentance (Heb. wt 17). 


1, ‘*He sent,... and destroyed, . a burned their city.’ (1) 
La incensed king; (2) The burned ety 3 ; (3) The destroyed ‘cul- 
2. ay Bind h 


and cast him out.’ BS honey (2) Bound ; 

(3) rent —(iy poe judge; (2) The culprits; (3) The execution- 
ers ; e na 

8. ‘Many are Pelled but few chosen.”’ ft) The mdny called ; (2) 
The few oP —(1) The call; (2) The choice. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SPIRITUAL FEASTING, 


Wisdom’s feast (Prov. 9 
Solomon’s song of the Ay Cant. 2: 8, 4). 
Fo kings marriage feast (Matt. 22; 1-4). 
Supping bs go (Lake 14: 3 17). 
ang | wit the Lord (Rev. ). " 
rd’s meat (John S184). 
’s meat (Rom. 14: zB John 6 : 53-58 ; 1 Cor. 10 : 3, 4), 

Meat forever (Luke 22 : 29, 30). ' 
Tested by tasting (Psa. 34:8; 1 Pet. 2: 2, 8). 


rs 4G 
Meat for all (Isa. 25 : 6 ; 55 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS.. 


The present lesson follows immediately the twelfth lesson 
of the last quarter. This’ parable of the marriage feast: is 
given by Matthew only; though a similar one is narrated by 
Luke (Luke 14 : 16-24), in a different connection at a somewhat 
earlier point in the history. The place and time are there- 
fore the same as before: in the temple, on Tuesday, the twelfth 
of Nisan (April 4, according to Andrews), year of Rome 783, 
—A. D. 30. 





CRITICAL NOTES. age os 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


. 


Verses 1-3.—And Jesus answered and spake again in parables 
unto them, saying, The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a cer- 
tain king, which made @ marriage feast for his son, and sent forth 
his servants to call them that were bidden to the marriage feast: 
and they, would not come: The parable here related is placed, 
as the reader will observe, between the statement that the 
chief priests and Pharisees sought to lay hold on him, but 
feared the people (Matt. 21: 46), and the statement (Matt. 
22: 15), “Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how 
they might ensnare him in his talk.” These two statements 
follow each other immediately, in Mark’s narrative, the 
parable here given being omitted. Mark says, at the close 
of the first statement (Mark 12:12), that the chief priests, 
etc., “left him, and went away.” We may believe that, after 
the rulers had withdrawn, Jesus continued to speak. in a 
similar strain to that in which he had ‘more particularly 
addressed them; or possibly that this parable, if placed in 
Mark’s story, shoald be inserted before the closing words of 
his twelfth verse just mentioned. If the latter view be 
adopted, we may very easily and naturally account for the 
opening words of the chapter, “And Jesus answered,” ete. 
for he wag still continuing his reply to the questionings of 
the rulers’ minds, and setting before them their true charac- 
ter and attitude towards God. Bot the expression may be 
explained on the former view also; for the word “answered” 
is found elsewhere, as has been noticed in former lessons, in 
cases where it is not preceded immediately by a direct question. 
The phrase “in parables” is here equivalent to “in the para- 
bolic style,” or “after this manner,” and thus is appropriately 
used, notwithstanding the fact that only one parable follows. 
The opening words of the parable, “The kingdom of heaven 
is likened unto,” correspond with those of Matthew 20:1 
and some earlier chapters, but are not found in the two para- 
bles with which this one seems to be especially connected. 
This may be owing to the more general character which the 
intimations of this parable are designed to have. With 
respect to the details of the parable and its chief thoughts, 
we may say that there is evidently a reference to thé Jews as 
those who at first, and by reason of their peculiar relation to 
the old covenant, ete., were summoned to enter the Messianic 
kingdom; and the Gentiles as those who, after the rejection 
of the Jews, were to receive the divine invitation. Thése 
things, which are made prominent in the earlier verses (as 
far as verse 10), are closely allied to what is set forth in the 
two preceding parables, especially the latter of the two. The 
details, however, belong mainly, here as elsewhere, to the pic- 
turing of the story. The relation of God to the Jewish ped- 
ple and the Gentiles is set forth by the whole parable, rather 
than by particular individual expressions. The story is pré- 
sented under the figure of a marriage feast. As the time for 
the celebration of this feast arrived, the king, in accordance 
with the eustom of the times in that part of the world, sent 





out his servants to give a second invitation, or an announce 
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ment that everything was prepared, to those whom he had 
bidden, by a former invitation, to be his guests on the occa- 
sion. If we are to press the words into definiteness of appli- 
cation, we must regard these servants as the later messengers 
and preachers,—John the Baptist, ete,—the Old Testament 
propkets and teachers being those who bore the first invitation. 

Verses 4-6.—Again he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell 
them that are bidden, Behold, I have made ready my dinner : my 
oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all things are ready : come to 
the marriage feast. But they made light of it, and went their ways, 
one to his own farm, another to his merchandise: and the rest laid hold 
on his servants, and entreated them shamefully, and killed them: 
The other servants, spoken of in verse 4, would seem to be 
represented as carrying a third message of invitation; and, if 
a special reference to persons is to be understood here, they 
would seem to correspond with the later preachers of the gos- 
pel message, such as Stephen and the apostolic preachers in 
the time immediately following Christ’s death. Possibly, 
however, this repetition may be intended only to represent 
the urgency of the invitation and summons: The dinner 
refers to an earlier meal than the supper of which Luke speaks 
in the parable somewhat similar to this which he gives in his 
Gospel (Luke 14: 16). It was a meal at noon, as Meyer says, 
with which the marriage festivities began. The fact that the 
preparatory arrangements are made, and that all is in readi- 
ness for the guests to participate in the feast, is pressed upon 
the attention of those who had been bidden, with even 
greater emphasis than before. We may not fail to observe 
also, as Archbishop Trench remarks, “the infinite grace 
which, in this renewed invitation, gives to the guests the 
opportunity of coming to a better mind, and making good 
their first contempt.” Those who are summoned, however, 
again refuse. They make light of the invitation, or give them- 
selves no concern about it—turning to their ordinary employ- 
ments, as if no call had come to them. These persons in the 
parable represent those among the Jews who passed by the 
Divine messenger’s words with neglect, and did not suffer them- 
selves to be moved at all by the gospel call which was brought 
tothem. They correspond in character and action with a 
large section of the hearers of the gospel in all ages, who care 
nothing for it, and lose in their absorption in their mere worldly 
interests the thought of the inward and higher life. The rest 
of the invited guests made a more violent display of opposition. 
They had a bitter feeling of hostility to the king, and, under 
the inspiration of this feeling, they persecuted and killed the 
king’s servants. The spirit which animated the Jewish rulers 
and the Pharisees is here set forth. The same spirit was 
manifested by the Jews in various places towards the apostolic 
preachers in the years which followed the death of our Lord. 
Reference is made by several writers on this passage to the 
following passages in the Acts as illustrating the three expres- 
sions of this sixth verse: “Laid hold on” them (Acts 4: 3; 
5:18); “entreated them shamefully” (Acts 5: 40; 14:19; 
17:5; 21:30; 23: 2); “killed them” (Acts 7 : 58 ; 12: 2). 
There can be no doubt that the history of the apostles, whether 
Christ had it definitely in mind at this time or not, furnished 
examples of all that is here set forth. There can be but little 
doubt, it would seem, that the design of the parable, in this 
part of it, is to picture forth the patient and earnest effort to 
bring the Jews, who enjoyed the blessings of the covenant 
people under the old dispensation, to accept the life and 
blessedness of the Messianic kingdom; and, on the other hand, 
their careless and neglectful, or their bitterly hostile, rejection 
of the offer which ‘was made to them. 

Verses 7-9.—But the king was wroth ; and he sent his armies, 
and destroyed those murderers, and burned their city. Then saith 
he to his servants, The wedding is ready, but they that were bidden 
were not worthy. Go ye therefore unto the partings of the high- 
ways, and as many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage feast: 
We may believe that Jesus had in mind here the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the offer of the gospel to the Gentiles. It 
is to be observed, however, that, in the actual course of events, 
the proclamation to the Gentiles was made many years before 
Jerusalem was destroyed. The parable was not intended to 
accord precisely with the order of events,—such is the most 
natural supposition,—but only to picture, in a general way, 
the results to be expected. The story is told as if of an 
earthly king, and after the manner in which such a king 
might be expected to act. He might give orders to armies 
to punish the offenders even before sending forth his servants 
to others, or contemporaneously with the latter act. But in 
the Divine movement the final destruction of the city, with 
the consequences attendant upon it, was delayed for a time. 
How often would I have gathered thy children together, but 
ye would not! The grace and compassion of God endured 
with much long-suffering, and waited till every hope was 
gone. “The king was wroth,” and he took speedy vengeance, 
in the parable; but the Divine wrath was, in the case of the 
Jews, mingled with mercy. The goodness of God was mani- 
fested in long-suffering and forbearance ‘until the end; but 
the Jewish rulers and people treasured up wrath against the 
day of wrath,—and the day came at last.—Sent his armies: 
The armies which destroyed Jerusalem were the Roman 
armies; but it seems doubtful whether this expression is to 
be interpreted as having any more precise and definite appli- 
cation than the others with which it is connected.—They that 





were bidden were not worthy: The word “worthy” here seems 
to have a special appropriateness, These men were not 
worthy of the invitation or of the marriage feast, as they 
clearly showed by the manner in which they acted. The 
action of the Jews manifested their unfitness for the true life 
of the kingdom, as did also their enmity and their contemptu- 
ous neglect of the summons which was sent to them.—The 
partings of the highways: This expression apparently refers to 
places where two roads or streets—probably, in this case, the 
streets of the city in which the king dwelt—met, and where 
there would naturally be a concourse of people.—As many as 


‘ye shall find: The language here used is intended, evidently, 


to indicate a universality in the invitation, extending to those 
who would not even be thought of by the persons originally 
bidden, The same thing is indicated by the words of the 
following verse. ‘ 


Verse 10.—And those servants went out into the highways, and 


gathered together all as many as they found, both bad and good:. 


and the wedding was filled with guests: The point of this verse 
is the acceptance of the widely extended invitation. Both 
those who were bad in moral life previously, and those who 
were good, were alike summoned to the feast; and, as they 
accepted the invitation, they entered into the festivities of 
the wedding. This verse apparently forms a transition pas- 
sage between what precedes and what follows. In connection 
with this fact, we may, perhaps, best explain the use of the 
expression, “both bad and good.” As related to what pre- 
cedes, these words serve to bring out still more emphatically 
the universal character of the invitation; on the other hand, 
as related to what follows, they may perhaps indicate that 
within the church some may be found who are yet unfit in 
character to be in it. The prominent relation of the words, 
however, is to the thought which precedes. The wedding 
was filled with Gentile guests, while the Jews had refused 
the invitation. 

Verses 11, 12.— But when the king came in to behold the quests, 
he saw there a man which had not on a wedding-garment: and he 
saith unto him, Friend, how camest thou in hither not having a 
wedding-garment ? And he was speechless: There is evidently 
a turn or forward_movement in the thought at this point, and 
the parable goes on to consider the question of the fitness of 
those who present themselves for participation in the wedding 
festivities. The centring of the thought upon one person is 
probably for the purpose of emphasis and impressiveness. In 
the application of the parable, the fact that one only is men- 
tioned is not to be regarded as bearing upon the matter of 
numbers, There may prove to be many unworthy ones, and 
yet the words of the parable will hold good. It is to be 
observed that the words “ bad and good” of verse 10 refer to 
the condition and character of the persons concerned in the 
time previous to the call. Not only the morally good, but 
also the morally bad, are invited to the feast. But whether 
bad or good before, the wedding garment is essential to their 
fitness for presence at the feast in the king’s house. In the 
application of the parable, this wedding garment is probably 
to be understood as representing the true righteousness, which 
comes through faith, and which is freely offered, in connection 
with the gospel invitation, to all who believe. The language 
of the parable clearly implies that the man might have had 
the garment if he would; and as connected with what pre- 
cedes and follows this verse, it would seem to suggest that the 
garment was furnished to all, who were willing to take it, by 
the king. The speechlessness of the man was due to his con- 
sciousness that he had no excuse. The word “friend” used 
here means, strictly speaking, companion or comrade. It 
seems to be used as connected with the fact that the king 
wished, at this moment, to reason with the unworthy guest, 
and bring him to see his own unworthiness. The severity 
which followed was founded upon conduct or neglect, the 
wrong of which the man was himself compelled to admit. 

Verses 13, 14.—Then the king said to the servants, Bind him 
hand and foot, and cast him into the outer darkness ; there shall be 
the weeping and gnashing of teeth. For many are called, but few 
chosen: The outer darkness is here placed in contrast with the 
light and joy of the feast, as in other passages where this 
phrase occurs. The suggestion of these verses, accordingly, 
is that, in case those who are called after the guests first ‘bid- 
den have refused the invitation, are not fitted, through that 
righteousness which belongs to the kingdom, to live within it, 
they also, like those first bidden, will be rejected of God and 
destroyed. The figure here used, as well as the words of the 
seventh verse, would seem to indicate a final and hopeless 
exclusion from the life and joy of the kingdom, and the verses 
of the parable in both of its parts carry in them a serious and 
solemn intimation of the destiny of all, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, who prove to be without the true life principle. The 
grace which offers the invitation extends it to all, but the 
blessedness is secured only by those who, by the putting on of 
the wedding garment, manifest their worthiness of it. The 
last verse of the lesson follows out the idea of the verses which 
precede. The suggestion seems tobe, that the mere invitation 
does not secure the end. The force of this verse is probably 
to be found in the intimation which it gives of the necessity 
of the true righteousness in order to the final and full reward. 
The thought of comparative numbers may find its empha- 
sis in this suggestion, rather than in the literalness of greater 








and smaller numbers. As the kingdom of God moves forward 
in the world and through the ages, we must believe that the 
number of the chosen will come more and more nearly to an 
equality with that of the called. 

Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


The parable of the wedding feast is the companion-piece to 
that of the virgins, The latter was addressed to the authori- 
ties who directed the religious affairs of the people; the 
former is addressed to the people themselves. It shows that 
there are two ways by which we can cut ourselves off from 
the salvation which God offers to us generously, and without 
cost: first, by refusing the invitation which is given to us to 
accept, or by accepting it only partially. In the first part of 
the parable, we see man obstinately refusing the grace of 
reconciliation with God, which: is offered to him. How can 
we explain this refusal, since the proffered grace is the great- 
est of blessings, and God makes no other condition with this 
benefit than that man should come and accept it from his 
hand? A girl, after having read this parable, said: “I do 
not understand these guests. As for myself, I like nothing 
so much as to go to a wedding feast.” The child did indeed 
not really understand the true feeling of the persons who 
were invited. The true reason of their refusal is that they 
hated the king and his son, that they did not wish to render 
homage to him, nor to owe anything to him. To accept a 
favor is to bind one’s self. There were among them some 
who even made this kind offer of the sovereign the signal for 
an open revolt against him by maltreating his servants. 
When man refuses to accept the benefits.which the gospel 
brings him, he pleads certain excuses; for example, he affirms 
that Christianity does not allow the enjoyment of life, and 
that it trammels the affections and the happiness of the 
family ; he accuses it of being injurious to business success 
and the care for worldly interests. But these are only excuses; 
the true cause is repugnance to rendering homage to God and 
to his representative. It is antipathy for this superior power 
which is wielded from heaven; it is the desire to preserve 
his autonomy intact. This is so far true that among the most 
violent this antipathy bursts forth often in hostile proceed- 
ings against those who are in the sovereign’s service. They 
fear less to provoke God’s anger than to accept his benefits. 

But there is another way of being lost, and that is by accept- 
ing the one half of salvation and rejecting the other. God’s 
salvation comprises two things: reconciliation with God,—par- 
don; then the renewal of the heart and life,—holiness. The 
greater number willingly accept the first of these graces, and 
place themselves, without hesitation, among the believers who 
wish to profit by the amnesty which is offeredtothem. Feel- 
ing themselves to be sinners, and worthy of condemnation, they 
ask nothing better than to escape from the inward discomfort 
which troubles their life, and to put themselves under shelter 
from wrath. But they look for nothing more. The need of 
their conscience does not extend to the desire for the destruc- 
tion of sin and the re-establishment of God’s image in their 
heart by holiness and charity. They remain then as members 
of the church, but with nothing changed in the state of their 
heart and conduct; they profess faith in Divine forgiveness, 
but without using this forgiveness for their moral transforma- 
tion. One day God will bring to an end this monstrous union 
between two things which ought to be incompatible, faith and 
toleration of sin; for if we ought not to separate that which 
God has united, we ought not to unite that which God has 
separated. “Our God is a consuming fire,” and “The Lord 
shall judge his people,” we find in Hebrews 12 : 29 and 10: 30. 

What will be the judgment on the numerous Christians 
whe have accepted pardon of their sins in order to remain 
in their sins without fear? The feet bound, so that they can 
no longer come to God to ask for mercy; the hands tied, so 
that they can no longer do the good that they have neglected 
to do in the time when they were free to do as they wished ; 
darkness—where nothing will be left but to weep and lament, 
to lament and weep. 

Jesus says to us, in conclusion, that this will not be the fate 
of the few. Onthe contrary, out of the mass of those invited, 
there will be only a few definitively accepted. God, who 
wishes that all may be saved, makes, or will make, the offer 
of salvation to reach all men; but those whom, in his eternal 
foreknowledge, he has regarded as serious and real believers, 
and inscribed as such in the book of life, are not the most 
numerous. For it is necessary to take away from the number 
of those who are invited,—first, those who do not accept; 
second, those who, while accépting, accept badly. What por- 
tion, then, will remain to the Father and the Son on the day 
when the great and eternal banquet will take place? 

Neuchdtel, Switzerland. 





TWO WAYS OF DESPISING GOD'S FEAST. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 
This parable, and the former one of the vine-dressers, make 


a pair. They are closely connected in time, as well as subject. 
“Jesus answered.” What? Obviously, the unspoken mur- 


' derous hate, restrained by fear, which had been raised in the 
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rulers’ minds, and flashed in their eyes, and moved in their 
gestures. Christ answers it by repeating his blow; for the 
present parable is, in outline, identical with the preceding, 
though differing in coloring, and carrying its thoughts farther. 
That stopped with the transference of the kingdom to the 


* Gentiles; this passes on to speak also of the development 


among the Gentiles, and ends with the law “ many called, few 
chosen,” which is exemplified in Jew and Gentile. There 
are, then, two pafts in it: verses 1-9 covering the same ground 
iis the former; Verses 10-14 adding new imatter. 

1, Thé judginent on those Who fefase the offered joys of 
the kitigdom. Ih the previotis parable, the kingdom Was 
presetited on thé side 6f duty aiid service. The éall was to 
frétider obedience. The Vineyard was a sphere for toil, The 
oWtier had givet it ittdeed, but, having given, he required. 
That is only half the truth, aiid the ledst joyful half. So 
this parable disthissed all idéas of work, duty, service, requiré- 
mhéht, and instead gives the emblem of a miatriage feast as 
the pivture of thé kingdom. It therein unités two familiar 
prophetic images for the messianic times,—those of a festival 
atid of @ marriage. As Ltither says, “He calls it 4 marriage 
feast, not a timé of toil oF a time of sdrfow, but a time of 
holiday and a time of joy ; in which We ihake ourselves fite, 
sitig, play, darice, eat, diitik, are glad, and have a good time; 
else it would not be a wedding feast, if people Were to be 
working, touting, or crying. Therefore, Christ calls his 
Christianity and gospel by the fame of the highest joy oh 
earth; nately, by thé nanié of & martiage feast.” How 
patheti¢ this designation of his kingdum is on Christ's lips, 
when we remember how hear his bitter agony he stood, 
titid tasted its bitterness already! It is not the whole truth 
any More than the vineyard emblem. Both must be titted 
in ott idéa of the kingdori, as both may be in experience. 
It is possible to be at oncé toiling amotig the vines in the hot 
stifishine, and feasting at the table. The Cliristian life is not 
all gtinding at heavy tusks, nor all enjoyments of spiritual 
refreshment ; but the work thay be so doné as to be our meat 
—aé it was his,—atid the glad repose may be unbroken even 
in the midst of toil. We ate, at one and the same time, labor- 
ers in the king’s vineyard, and guests at the kitig’stable; and 
the same duality will, in some unknowti fashion, coftinue in 
the perfect kifigdom, where there will be both work and 
feasting, and all the lifé shall be both in one. 

The second point to be noticed is the invitations of the 
king. There had been an invitation before the point at which 
thé parable begins, for the servants ate sent to summion those 
who had already been “called.” That calling, which lies 
béyotid the horizoti of out parable, is the whole series of 
agénciés in Old Testament times. So this parable begins 
althost where the fortner leaves off. They only slightly over- 
lap. The first servatits here are Christ himself, atid his fol- 
loWers in theit ministry during his life; and the sécond set 
aré the apostles and preachers of the gospel during the period 
between the contpletion of the preparation of the feast (that 
is, the death of Christ) and the desttuction of Jerusalem. 
The characteristic difference of theit thessage ftom that of 
the sérvants in the former parable, embodies the whole dif- 
ferencé between the preaching of the prophets, ag méssengers 
demanding the fruit of righteousness, and the glad tidings of 
& gospel of free grace which does not demand, but offers, and 
does not say “obey” until’ it has said “eat, and be glad.” 
The reiterated itivitations not only corréspotid to the actual 
facts, but, like the facts, set the mitacle of God’s patience in 
a still brighter light than the former story did; for while it 
is wonderful that the lord of the vineyard shotild stoop to 
ask s6 often for fruit, It is far more wonderful that the founder 
of thé feast, who is king too, éhould stoop to offer over 
and over again the refused abtundatice of his table. Mark, 
further, the refusal of the invitations: “They would ot (or 
“did not wish to”) come.” That is Christ’s gentle wa} of 
describing the unbelief of his generation. It is the second 
sét of tefuséts who are painted in darker colors. We aré 
accustomed to think that the sin of his contemporaries was 
great beyond parallel, but he seems here to hint that the sin 
of those who reject him after the cross and the resurrection, 
is blacker than theirs. At any rate, it clearly isso. But note 
that the parable speaks as if the refiisers were thé same per- 
sons throughout, thus taking the same poinf of view as the 
foriner one did, and regarding the geiietations of the Jews as 
orné whole. Thete is 4 real unity, though the individuals be 
different, if the spitit actuating successive generations be the 
same. 

Noté the two classes of rejecters. The first simply pay no 
attention, bectitise their heads are full of biisitiess. They do 
not evén spedk moré of less lame excuses, as the refysers in 
Ltike’s similar parable liad decency to do. The king’s mes- 
sétiger addresses 4 group, who pause on their toad for a monient, 
to listen listlesély to what he has to say, and, when he ha’ done, 
disperse without a word, each man going 6n his road, as if 
nothing had happened. The ground of their indifference lies 
in their absorption with this world’s good, and their belief 
that it is best. “His own farm,” as the original puts it em- 
phatically, holds one man by the solid delights of possessing 
acres that he can walk over and till; his merchandise draws 
another, by the excitement of speculation, and the lust of 
acquiring. Itisnot only the hurry and fever of a great com- 





mercial city, but the quiet and leisure of country life, y life, which 
shuts out care for God’s feast. Strange preference of toil and 
risk of loss to abundance, repose, and joy! Savages barter 
gold for glass beads. We choose lives ef weary work and 
hunting after uncertain riches, rather than listen to his eall, 
despising the open-handed housekeeping of our Father's 
house, and trying to fill our hunger with the swine’s husks, 
The suicidal madness of refusing the kingdom is set in a vivid 
light in these quiet words. 

But stranger still is the conduct of the rest. Why should 
they kill men whose only fault was bringing them 4 hospitable 
invitation? The incongruity of ‘the representation has given 
offense to some interpreters, who are not slow to point out how 
Christ could have improved his parable. But thé reality is 
more incongruous still, and the unmotived outburst of wrath 
against the innocent bearers of a kindly invitation is only too 
true to life. Mark the distinction drawn by our Lord between 
the bulk of the people who simply neglected, and the few 
who violently opposed, He does not charge the guilt on all. 
The murderers of him and of his first followers were not the 
mass of the nation, who, left to themselves, would not have 
done it, but the few who stirred up the many. But, though 
he does not lay the guilt at the doors of all, yet the punish- 
ment falls on all, and, when the city is burned, the houses of 
the negligent and of the slayers are equally consumed ; for 
simple refusal of. the message end slaying the messengers, 
were but the positive and superlative degrees of the same 
thing: rebellion against the king, whose invitation was a 
command, 

The fatal issue is presented, as in the former parable, in two 
parts: the destruction of the rebels, and the passing over of 
the kingdom to others, But the differences aré noteworthy. 
Here we read that “the king was wroth.” The insult to & 
king is worse than the dishonesty to a landlord. The refusal 
of God’s proffered grace is even more certain to awake that 
awful reality, the wrath of God, than the failure to retfder 
the fruits of the good possessed. Love repelled and throwh 
back on itself cannot but become wrath. That refusal, which 
is rebellion, is fittingly described as punished by force of arms 
and the burning of the city. We can scarcely help seeing 
that our Lord here, in a very striking and unusual way, 
mingles prose prediction with parabolicimagery. Some com- 
mentators object to this, and take the armies and the burning 
to be only part of the imagery, but it is difficult to believe that. 
Note the forcible pronouns, “his armies,” and “their city.” 
The terrible Roman legions were his soldiers, for the time 
being, the axe which he laid to the root of thé tree; the eity 
had ceased to be his, just as the temple ceased to be “my 
house,” and became, by their sin, “your house” The legend 
told that, before their destruction, a mighty voice was heard 
saying, “ Let us depart,” and, with the sound of rushing wings, 
his presence left sanctuary and city. When he was no longer 
“the glory in the midst,” he was no longer “a wall of fire 
round about,” and the Roman torches worked their will on 
the city which was no longer “the city of our God.” 

The command to gather in others to fill the vacant places 
follows on the destruction of the city. This may seem to be 
opposed to the facts of the transference of the kingdoni to the 
Gentiles, which certainly was begun long before Jerusalem 
fell. But its fall was the final and complete severance of 
Christianity from Judaism, and not till then had the messen- 
gers to give up the summons to Israel as hopeless. Perhaps 
Paul had this parable floating in his memory when he Said to 
the howling blasphemers at Antioch in Pisidia, “Seeing ye 
«+. judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn 
to the Gentiles, For so hath the Lord commanded ms.” 
“They which were bidden were not worthy,” ard théir un- 
worthiness consisted not in any other moral demerit, but solely 
in this, that they had refused the proffered blessings. That is 
the only thing which makes any of us unworthy. And that 
will make the best of us unworthy. 

2. Verses 10-14 carry us beyond the preceding parable, and 
show us the judgment of the unworthy accepters of the invi- 
tation. There are two ways of sinning against God’s mercifal 
gift: the one is refusing to accept it; the other is taking it in 
outward seeming, but continuing in sin. The former was the 
sin of the Jews; the latter is the sin of nominal Christians, 
We may briefly note the points of this appendix to the para- 
ble. The first is the indiscriminate invitation, which is more 
emphatically marked as being so, by the mention of the “ bad” 
before the good among the guests. God’s offer is fof all, and, 
in a very real sense, is specially sent to the worst, just as the 
doctor goes first to the most severely wounded. Sothe motley 
crew, without the least attempt at discrimination, are seated 
at the table. If the church understands its business, it will 
have nothing to do in its message with distinctions of char- 
acter any more than of class, but, if it makes any difference, 
will give the outcast and disreputable the first place in its 
efforts. Is that what it does? 

The next point is the king’s inspection. The word rendered 
“behold” implies a fixed and minute observatién. When 
does that serutiny take place? Obviously, from the sequel, 
the final judgment is refetred to, and it is remarkable that 
here there is no mention of the king’s son as thé judge. No 
parable can shadow forth all truth, and though the father has 
committed all judgmeut to the son, the son’s judgment is the 











ninotn 4 and the ss naliadliial of the in antbie replied, that the 
son as bridegroom should not be brought into view as judge. 
Note that there is one man only without the dress needed. 
That may be an instance of the lenity of Christ’s charity, 
which hopeth all things; or it may rather be intended to sug- 
gest the keenness of the king’s glance, which, in all the 
crowded tables, picks out the one ragged losel who had found 
his way there,—so individual is his knowledge, so impossible 
for usto hide in the crowd. Mark that the feast has not begun, 
though the guests are seated: 

The judgment stands at the threshold of the heavenly king- 
dom, The king speaks with a certain coldness, very unlike 
the welcome fit for a guest; and his question is one of astonish- 
ment at the rude boldness of the man who came there, know- 
ing that he had not the proper dress, (That knowledge is 
implied in the form of the sentence in the Greek.) What then 
is the wedding garment? It can be nothing else than right- 
eousness, moral purity, which fits for sitting at his table in his 
kingdom. And the man who has it not, is the nominal Chris- 
tian, who says that he has accepted God’s invitation, and lives 
in sin, not putting off the old man with his deeds, nor putting 
on the new man, which is created in righteousness. How tha 
garment was to be obtained is no part of this parable. We 
know that it is only to be received by faith in Jesus Christ, 
and that if we are to pass the scrutiny of the king, it must be 
“not having our own righteousness,” but his made ours by 
faith which makes us righteous, and then by all holy effort, 
and toil in his strength, we must elothe our souls in the dress 
which befits the banqueting hall; for only they who are 
washed and clotlied in fine linen, clean and white, shall sit 
there. But Christ’s purpose here was not to explain how the 
robe was to be procured, but to insist that it must be worn. 

“He was speechless,”—or, 28 the word means, “ muzzled.” 
The man is self-condemned, and, having nothing to say in 
extenuation, the solemn promise is pronounced, of ejection 
from the lighted hall, with limbs bound, so that he cannot 
struggle, and consignment to the blackness outside, of which 
our Lord adds, in words not put into the king’s mouth, but 
which we have heard from him before “there shall be the 
[well known and terrible] weeping and gnashing of teeth,” — 
awful though figurative expressions for despair and passion. 

Both parts of the parable come under one law, and exem- 
plify one principle of the kingdom, that its invitations extend 
more widely than the real possession of its gifts. The unbe- 
lieving Jew, in one direction, and the unrighteous Christian 
in another, are instances. 

This is not the place te discuss that wide and well-worn 
question of the ground of God’s choice. That does not enter 
into the scope of the parable. For it, the choice is proved by 
the actual participation in the feast. They who do not choose 
to receive the invitation, or to put on the wedding garment, 
do, in different ways, show that they are not “chosen” though 
“ealled.” The lesson is, not interminable and insoluble 
questionings about God’s secrets, but earnest heed to his gra- 
cious call, and earnest, believing effort to make the fair gar- 
ment our very own, “if so be that being clothed we shall not 
be found naked.” 

vanes Haglan. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
DIVINE INVITATIONS SCORNED. 


There is no thought of the human mind that Christ doés 
not broaden; no tender human relation that he cannot make 
& subsidiary illustration of his lofty themes. 

He now takes the invitation to a marriage supper scorned, 
to illustrate how the Jews scorned God’s cause. He is deter- 
mined that thesé men, bent on being his murderers, shall 
not be able to plead at the judgment that they had not 
been instructed and warned. By a dozen parables and verbal 
victories, he assaults them on every side, till they were in 
their continued murderous purpose the greatest sinners against 
light and knowledge in the universe. 

The Jews had been inVited to thé jubilee services of the 
greatest joy known in éternal history. The king is God; 
the son is Christ; the marriage is the espousal of his bride, 
the church; the supper is the coronation hour of the great 
joy. The first invited participants were the Jews. 

They were twice called. But some weit to farms and mer- 
chandise. A usurious penny was dearer than God’s jubilees- 
Others madé light of the invitation. They were too pitiably 
small to appfeciate the honor. Others slew the messengers. 
The king sent his armies; the Romans Were his, as were the 
Assyrians (Isa. 10: 5), and Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 24: 9). 
Perhaps the angels also (Rev. 19: 14). 

The gathered guests, Gentiles, were good and bad. The 
church on earth is never expected to be puré. The net 
gathers every sort. The field has wheat and tares; the 
marriage supper, bad and good. Among the apostles are 
John and Judas. But the bad fish are cast away, the tares 
burned, the defiant guest thrust out, and Judas hangs himself. 
The company that reckons itself all saints, living always of 
the mount, is not Christ’s ehurch. 

The unpardonable presumption of the Jews in rejecting, 
finds pafalleél in one Gentile a¢eepting. He cores, but comes 
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go as to make his presence aninsult. Itis proof of the greatness 
of tnortals that they dare to rush in where angels fear to tread. 

But this proud presumption is speechless when once the 
king appears. The greatness of defiance is helplessness before 
the greatness of God. 





ELLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jesus... spake again in parables unio them (v.1). It was not 
to make the truth plainer, but to cover it from présent view, 
that Jesus spoke it in parables—riddles as théy seemed to 
those who heard them. Each of his parables enélosed a ttuth 
that could be perceived only through much study, and per- 
haps only after a new personal experience of trial and need. 
There were simple truths which Jesus declared so that all 
could understand them. There were others which he referred 
to as in a mystery. There is a gain through toil and effort in 
this world. Although light and air aré free to all, there are 
treastites which have theit worth because of theif rarity as 
Well a8 theit beauty. Gold and geins represent in their value 
all that it has Cost to find and bring them. If all truth were 
oi the stirface, it would be less precious and less prized than 
it i#. No mati can éver know the treasures of the Bible unless 
he digs for them. Nor will he ever valtie the Bible aright 
tinless hé does know its hidden treasures. In teaching, also, 
it is our duty to suggest truths beyond those which we make 
plain. Unless we set our scholars at thinking, so that they 
are anxious to learn more after they leave our class recitations, 
wé have poorly improved our time with them. Speaking in 
parables is a plan of the Saviour which ought to be imitated 
in its sphere—by those who are Christ’s represéntatives. 

Bidden to the marriage feast: ... they would not come (v. 3). 
That was the reason why they were not at the feast—They 
Would not come. There was no lack of provision for them, 
tor of invitations to them; the trouble was, they wanted to 
be somewhere else; and they stayed away from the wedding 
accordingly. That is what keeps a great many people out of 
good society ; they prefer another sort of company. Open a 
free library right alongside of an expensive drinking-saloon, 
and lots of persons will go into the saloon instead of the 
library, because it suits their tastes better. It will be the 
Baifié in the next world as it is in this. Multitudes will be 
outside of heaven because they wouldn’t come there, when 
they were urged to do so. It is a queet idea of heaven, that 
tmakés it a place where everybody who dies is crowded in 
whether he wants to be there or not! To take a man who 
has been running away from heaven as long as he had power 
to choose, and tie him hand and foot, and cast him ifto 
heaven against his will, when he dies,—is that a fair estimate 
of God’s way of providing for souls? Heaven is open. Who- 
soever will may come; and whosoever will may stay away. 

Laid hold on his servants, and entreated them shamefully, and 
killed them (v. 6). There is no more bitter hostility in this 
World than that which bad men beat against those who would 
fain befriend them, but whose loving purpose is unrecognized. 
Good advice when not followed is liable to maké an enemy of 
the one who tefuses it. A proffer of help in time of need 
often turns the néedy one against the would-be benefactor. 
To-day, on every side, there are more sneers and complaints 
against churches and missionary societies and asylums and 
schools, than against grog-shops and brothels and gambling- 
houses; apd no outlay of money is spoken of so contemptu- 
otisly by the world at large as that which goes for Christian 
évangelization. To a young man Who was zealous for an 
active part in a great wotk of reformation, a father poirited 
duit 4 picture of Jesus on the cross, saying, as he did s0, “ You 
ste by that, my son, how the world treats those who would 
be its benefactors.” He who expects to do Christ’s work, or 
éven to be a messenger in Christ’s name, miust make up his 
mind to be sneered at and opposed, to be shamefully entreated, 
ahd perhaps even to lose his life for Christ’s sake, 

Go ye, ... and as many as ye shall find, bid (v. 9). Thete 
couldn’t be a plan of inviting guests more explicit and coth- 
ptehensive than that. It doesn’t say, as 0 many séem to 
suppose, Stay where you are, and as many as come receive. 
It says, Start righ¢ out, and look up people to ask. How 
much have you done in this line the past week? How much 
Within the past year? How many times have you deliber- 
ately gone out to see whom you could find to ask to your 
church, or to your Sunday-school ? Who does attend to this 
Work in your church or school? Have you 4 committee 
active if this départment? Is it everybody’s businéss, or 
hobédy’s? Do you suppose there is anybody within a mile 
6f you who has not been asked within a year to conie to 
Suirday-school, to come to church, to come to Christ? If so, 
Whose fault is it? If you have been at work in this invita- 
tion biisiness, keep at it. If you haven’t, then start at it at 
onee; go, and as many as you shall fitd, bid. 

Both bad and good (v.10). There tnust be no picking out, 
in this calling to Christ’s service. The bad as well as the 
goed ate to be invited. The question in looking up persons 
t6 call ought not to be, How much will they pay for a pew? 
but, How much do they need what the pulpit can give them? 
Not, How niuch will they add to our church? but, How much 
eaii out church add to them? Yet persons ate ot to be ex- 


cluded from church attendance because of their having a good 
thoral character. Both bad atid good tieed what the church 
can bring to them. Both bad and good are to be brought to 
the church. 

How camest thou tn hither not having 4 wedding-garment? 
(v.12). It isan insult t6 & genérotis host to réfase compli- 
ance with his reasonable demands, on entéting his hospitable 
home. If & broad mat is at the doorway of af élegant 
mansion,—whether with or without the inscription, “ Please 
wipé your feet,”—what would be thought of 4 visitor who 
tramped in from the muddy stréet, tracking the carpet 
at every step with unwiped boots,—however nicé thé boots 
were? It is just as clearly a duty to ¢onform to the known 
requirements of an enteftainment which oné attends, as 
it was to treat courteoisly the invitation thereto. The invi- 
tation comés to us “ just as we afe,” in all our fags and filth ; 
but it does not intend us to remain just a8 we ate. Here is 
the Bath-room; here aré the cléan garfhents. We have no 
more right to refuse to avail otirselvés of these, than wé have 
to refusé to come to them because of our obvious need of 
them. The man is a fool who says he cannot be saved 
becauisé he is a sinner. The man is nd less a fool who says 
he néed not be saved bécatise he isn’t a sinner. Let no man 
insult God by saying that his own natural drésé is good 
enotigh for a wedding garment. The robe of Christ's right- 
eotisness is provided for every guést. Woe to tlie mari who 
réfusés to put it on! 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Let the teacher first explain the parable in its application 
to the men of those times. It was spoken to illustrate the 
way in which the Jews rejected the invitations to enter the 
kingdom of God which Christ came to establish. If we were 
Lto interpret this parable, it would read about as follows: 
Verse 2: God proposes to honor his Son by giving him many 
souls saved through his blood. Verse 3: God sends prophets 
to invite Pharisee, ruler, and Jew to come into his spiritual 
kingdom, but they refuse to accept the invitation. Verse 4: 
God then sends others, as the apostles, to repeat the sttmmons, 
Verse 5: Still they scoff and mock, as many did on the day 
of Pentecost, and take some of the messengers and kill them. 
Verse 7: God, in his wrath, sends the Emperor Titus with 
the Roman army, and destroys their city. Verses 8,9: Then 
God sends his servants to invite all who will to come. Verse 
10: This the disciples did, gathering into the Visible church 
all, both good and bad. But all who are thus gathered in 
must pass the scriitiny of the Master himself. Any who are 
not then found worthy are cast into outer darkness, 

Those to whom the Master spoke understood well the appli- 
cation of his words, This enraged them, and they went about 
at once to lay plans to kill him. In this parable we have 
two things marked, namely : 

1, An Invitation Rejected.—God’s invitation is to all who 
hear. The call is world-wide, and embraces “ whosoever.” 
There were tio Conditions laid down of merit or wofth. Lest 
there should be any mistinderstanding, the invitation was, 
and still is, repeated moré than once. Yet, instead of men’s 
accepting it with joy, they have almost always doné just as 
the Jews did in the time of the Master. “ But”—there was 
the difficulty. It lay, not in the invitation, but in those to 
whom it was sent. “But they tiade light of it, atid went 
their ways, oné to his fatin, another to his tierchundise.” 
How like to the men of our time! Now, as then, thé cares 
of this World take the precedence, and God’s calls are unheeded. 
Not that we openly tejéct the offer of etertial life, but the 
result is the same as thotigh We had distinctly dotie so. Theré 
ate vety few persons who would writé down on 4 pieee of 
paper thé following: “O God! I do forever declitie your 
invitation, and make my permanent choice of this world.” 
We ate not hardened enough to do this in 80 matiy words, 
but tacitly we do just this; for he who feftises to give his 
heart to the Master really rejects the Divine itvitation, and 
goes his way. 

We said the invitation was Without any condition. This 
is true. Many stil! think that there must bé some prépara- 
tion on their part,—a little more prayer, or a little more 
sorrow, Of 4 little more readitiy of the Bible, of a little more 
reformation, of @ little more of something or other which the 
thoughts of man suggest. But of all this we find to trace it 
this part of the Word, or in any other part. Evetywhere it 
is an invitation that has no conditions except the willingness 
to cottie. “ Whosoever will, let hini come.” Can anything 
be freet than this? We may be suré that it the last day 
rione will be found who will be able to say: “I would have 
othe, but the conditions were so hard that I was unable to 
fulfill them.” The only thing that will be said of all who 
ate suit out will be: “ Ye would not come tinto me, that yé 
might have life.” But notice 

2. An Invitation Wrongly Accepted—In the parable We see 
the King eotning in, and there he sees a man without any 
wedditig garment. This was the man’s owt fault; for it was 
a custom in those days for the soveréigh to supply fitting gar- 
ménts to all his guests. If this mati declified to avail himself 
of this offer, Who was to blame but hittself? The invitation 








was to all to come as they were, but they were not allowed to 
femaini as they were. The veriest beggar on the street might 
come it his rags; but with a suitable garment offered him, it 
was ari insult for him to remain as he was, There lay hia 
gtievotis mistake. Just so the invitation is to all to come aa 
they aré, but they aré not allowed to remain as they weré, 
We sing : 
Just as I Ath, withéut dtie plea, 
But that thy blood was shed fot ine, 
And that thou bidst me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I comme.” 

And this is tight. No garment of out own tighteotishess caf 
in any way fit us for the marriage supper of the Lamb. Btit 
if, after we come, Wé feftisé to accept the garment Of the 
tighteousitess of Christ, we shall offer an insult to the way of 
salvation that God has opénéd up for us. This tian thought 
that his own way was as good as any ; but he found to his écst 
that there was only one way in which the guests could be 
adinitted finally to thé feast. So many who think that they 
ate ready for heaven will find otit too late that there is only 
oie way of entraticé there; fot theré is only one name giver 
tinder heaven whereby we mitist be saved. He who comiés itt 
the robe of Christ’s righteousiess will find admission, whereas 
he who évities it by atiy other way will be looked tipoh as a 
thief and 4 robber. Thousands on thotsands ate still trasting 
int sotticthing élsé than in the blessed Saviour. Good works, 
general correctness of outward lifé, chirch-going, Scripture 
reading, penanees, and all thanner of humidn inventions, ate 
still the staff on which many are leaning. ‘“ Examine your- 
selves, Whether ye be in the faith,” says the apostl¢, ard the 
warning comes home to many as a very heedful thing in our 
times; for to reach the very gates of heaven, and then dis- 
cover, wlien it is too late, that we are mistaken, is an awful 
thing, That some will do thig we cannot dowbt, becavsé 
otherwise the Mastet would never have spoken this parable. 
Better exattiine myself too often than hot often enough. Thé 
larger the bill that you take, the more catefully you examine 
it to see Whether it be genuiné or not. So, the more important 
the issue in spiritual things, the more careful we should bé 
to be sure that we afe not deveived. 





' A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Memorizitig Scripttre is an excellent thing. Yet I would 
ftathet seé the teachet do it than the pupil. Now, often with 
fie, Without havitig memorized it at all, the trouble is that 
the text is too familiar. The very soul of successful study id 
to comié to a thing for the hundredth time in the petsistent 
attitude of not knowing what is there. Unless we propose 
to learh morality and religion by rote+which is really not té 
léarh therh at all—we must ever treat the Scriptures, yea, 
aiid morality arid religion also, with a diligent unfamiliarity. 

See the present lesson: “And Jestis answered and spake 
again in patablés unto them.” How easily our smooth-worti 
familiarity With the text lets us glide over these preliminary 
Wotds! And yét it is they that set the whole scene. Tho 
lowly Nazaréne standing in the splendid temple, his rough 
Galilean disciples nearest by, the eager multitude crowding 
to hear, afid before him the spiritual rulers and oracles of 
the people, fortified outwardly in the stately insignia of office 
arid inwatdly in the pride of station and of school, but 
secretly enraged against him becatise 6penly aind before all 
brought to ttial and utter condemnation by the évery utter- 
ance of hitn Whom they only dared not touch because the 
gréat lower million “took him for a prophet,” 

Here was oné great trouble of the scribés and Pharisees. 
They dlready ktiew the Scripture and morality and teligioti 
by heatt. All they wanted Jesus to tell them was how to 
add tuto their religion empire. And all he could tell them 
Was—in tlie parable of the two sons—to live up to their pro- 
fessions, atid—in the parable of the wicked husbandnien—to 
throw away their wicked ambitions, and put themselves, for- 
sooth, tnder his teaching and leadership, He! he/ the 
like of him! 

Let us not 6 condemn them as to commend ourselves; it’s 
dangerous. Let tis rather take warning. Do we, to-day, put 
Oursélves spontaneously and persistently under the master- 
hood of meén that aré most like that travel-stained, homeless, 
Outlawed, ostracized, excommunicated Nazarené? Let us 
beat in mind that it was only the same poor human naturé 
in those elders that is in us also Which moved them to “lay 
hold on him” in vengeful pretense of defending morals, reli- 
gion, atid the right interpretation of Scripture. 

“And Jests aiswered,”—answered theif hostile attitudé 
arid tmtiftderotis wish, and at the same time the receptive and 
approving attittide of the multitude looking on at this great 
battle; atiswefed with the parable of the marriage of the 
king’s son, to set forth that, as utterly as these blind guides 
were recréint, first, to their professions, and, second, to thé 
responsibilities of their office, so utterly were they recreant 
to theif heavenly privileges. 

For the kingdom of heaven, the invisible rule of God in the 
hearts of meri, is fot Only like a father sending his sons out te 
work for him, of 4 landholder leasing his vineyard to husband- 
mién for # tax in kind, It is also like the gladdest, sweetest 
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occasion of universal benefit and joy that human affairs can 
know,—the marriage of aking’sson. Thisis the folly of those 
men, and of all who take their posture, that what they reject 
is the king’s own invitation to a royal wedding feast. The 
gospel invitation is not to a trial and a prison, but to a wed- 
ding and a banquet. Tell your scholars so next Sunday, and 
beg them to decide now, now, what they will do with it. 

_ Here was the supreme offense of Jesus to the chief priests 
and Pharisees, and to many a one of us to-day,—that they were 
not allowed to choose who, or what manner of man, the bride- 
groom should be. Their consent was asked, but not*waited 
for; they were simply bidden as guests: “ Behold,... all 
things are ready : come unto the marriage.” 

In this parable our Lord shows forth again and afresh, first 
that the church, his bride, is not, herself, the kingdom of 
heaven ; and, second, that acceptance into that kingdom is after 
all, and in every case, a matter not between God and the church, 
nor man and the church, but between God and each and 
évery separate soul, For, first, they gathered “both bad and 
good;” and, second, the man without a wedding garment, 
when the king,—not the bride, mark you, but the king,—when 
the king saw him so, was cast out. 

This lesson is to us if we are tempted to lean upon official 
or scholastic authority, upon outward or rote professions; 
upon church-membership or church attendance, or in any 
way or degree to accept a Christ of our own imagination or 
preference, and not the very Christ of the record. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The teacher might first give or get from the class this story, 
and afterwards give the practical application. But a sermon- 
like close is not apt'to be a success with restless children, and 
so a brief explanation may be used with each division of the 
story; but be sure at the close to review, and see if the para- 
ble is remembered. The pattern Teacher spoke in parables, 
but did not himself always give the meaning at the time. 

Where was Jesus when he gave the parable of the man 
who “ let out his vineyard” ? Whom had Jesus driven out 
of the temple courts? That day (Tuesday) he taught all day 
in the temple, and gave this parable of the marriage-feast. 
Matthew is the only one who wrote it down; but John, the 
beloved disciple, helps us to understand its meaning, for he 
wrote our golden text. Many years after that day in the 
temple, Jesus himself showed his glory to the old man whose 
head, when he was young, rested on his Saviour’s breast. 
Jesus told John to write in a book what he saw, and what 
would be hereafter ; and in that book we find the words that 
are to-day repeated everywhere. Jesus began this parable, as 
he often began, by telling what the kingdom of heaven is like. 

A Certain King.—The Jews loved to hear about kings. 
They thought their nation had never been so grand as in the 
days of King David and King Solomon, his son; but they 
expected some day to see a king yet grander and greater. 
They had hoped, some of them, that Jesus would prove to be 
that expected king, Is Jesus really a king? Where is his 
kingdom ? . 

The Marriage Feast.—Jesus told of a king making a great 
feast for the marriage of his son. In Eastern countries their 
greatest gatherings were for a wedding feast, It is so now; 
long before the time, servants are sent to ask people to come 
to the wedding, This king was to have a grand feast; the 
time was set and made known to everybody. Sometimes the 
entertainment lasted for several days, and great preparations 
were made long before the day arrived. In our golden text, 
whom does John say are blessed? God the Father on his 
throne is called the King. He sent his Son to earth; and his 
church on earth, all its members joined in one love for him, 
is called the Bride, the Lamb’s wife. When John saw the 
glory to come, he heard voices’saying: “ Let us be glad and 
rejoice: ... for the marriage of the Lamb is come.” The angel 
told him to write, and said: “These are the true sayings 
of God.” 

Come.—In Judea, when the day had almost come, the one 
who made the feast sent servants again, to those who had been 
invited, to call them to come. Perhaps they had not kept 
account of the time, even if they wanted to be ready and to 
go. In those days nobody had a calendar on the wall, or a 
clock on the mantel, as you have at your house. No man 
carried a watch in his pocket; for they did not know then 
how to print calendars, or make watches and clocks, So you 
see the need of sending again the call, Come. The king did 
so, but they would not come. Had God the Father so sent 
to his people his servants the prophets, calling them to come? 
Jesus knew, and the priests and scribes knew, that he had 
been doing it for hundreds of years. The first “come” in 
the Bible, “Come thou and all thy house into the ark,” was 
a call to teach of Jesus, who was to be an ark of safety to all 
who will trust in him as’a Saviour. 

All Things Are Ready.—Come to the marriage. The king 
even sent word telling what entertainment he had provided. 
The oxen, the lambs, and calves, all fed and fatted for the 
feast, are already killed, ready to roast. Tables are loaded 
with choice food and fruits in plenty. Come! Were not all 
honored who were invited to the king’s table? Would they 





gladly put by their work or business, and go? No. At the 
first call they would not come. When the second call came, 
they “ made light of it.” Many were careless, and paid no 
attention to it. They went on their every-day business, some 
to work on a farm or vineyard, some to buy and sell. Others 
did even worse ; they abused the servants who brought the 
invitation, and even killed some of them. All alike slighted 
and refused the call. Did any such listen to Jesus as he told 
the story? Are any such people living now? The Jews 
knew that God had sent to their fathers many a prophet with 
calls and messages of love. They killed the prophets; some 
of them were bound in prisons, some were stoned and put to 
death. Who “came unto his own, and his own received him 
not”? Ina few days after his teaching in the temple, he 
gave his life on the cross a sacrifice for sin. We know how 
he died for sinners, and we have often heard his calls to come. 
Do children ever neglect and refuse the calls? 

The Guests —The king was justly angry that so many 
slighted the honor of his son. The farm and the trading did 
not make them rich; for the king sent and destroyed the 
murderers, and burned their cities. The feast was not delayed. 
Servants were sent to the streets and market-places ; and they 
gathered together willing ones,—the poor, the stranger, the 
traveler. Servants met them at the palace-gates and door- 
ways; water was poured over their dust-stained feet; and 
each guest was furnished with a robe to cover his soiled gar- 
ments, and make him fit for the presence of the king. 

The Speechless Man.—A fter the guests were robed and seated, 
the king came in to bless the feast. What did he see as he 
looked around? Did the man think his own garments clean 
and good enough for the royal presence? The king spoke 
kindly, calling him “ friend.” What did he ask? Do you 
wonder that the man was dumb with shame and fear? Jesus 
hus promised to give to every one a robe of righteousness. 
No one ever was or can be good enough to enter heaven ; for 


the Bible calls our goodness “ filthy rags.” But if we come” 


to Jesus at his call, he will forgive our sins, and give us his 
righteousness, For his sake we may come to the marriage- 
feast in heaven, clean and white in the spotless robe which 
he will give. 

Cast Out.—The servants obeyed their king, as ready to cast 
out as to call., What did he bid them do to the man who was 
unfit to stay? Will those who refuse to accept the salvation 
which Jesus freely gives be any more fit for the “ marriage 
supper of the Lamb”? Many were called to the king’s 
feast. The man who would not wear the wedding garment 
was called; but was he chosen to stay there? Why not? 
Whose fault was it? Was not the robe offered to him? So 
all are called to come to Christ. He will receive them, and 
make them fit for heaven; but if they will not choose him, 
after a lifetime of invitations, will he choose them? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


Mave a Frast.—In the time of Christ, Palestine enjoyed 
a good degree of prosperity and wealth; while to-day it is a 
land of poverty. This fact must not be lost sight of in any 
comparison between feasts held there now, and those that 
may have occurred there eighteen hundred years ago. The 
circumstances of the case in the present lesson must have been 
of a peculiar character, since it is not in the nature of an 


Oriental to refuse an invitation to a feast, and when ample 


food is provided of which he may partake freely, he has 
reached, for the time being, a state of perfect happiness. The 
custom of furnishing the guests with wedding garments, which 
we have no reason to suppose existed in Christ’s time, cer- 
tainly does not exist to-day. Guests, however, wear all the 
finery they possess. The practice is not infrequent for the 
bride and bridegroom and their immediate relatives to borrow 
rings, jewels, cloth of gold and silver, and embroidered gar- 
ments for use at a marriage and during a wedding feast. 
Details of such facts I am quite familiar with, because more 
than one case came up before me in the consulate, where some 
of the bridal party, and in one instance the bride herself, had 
borrowed such articles, and had refused to return them to the 
proper owner. The food at a great feast varies according as 
the parties giving it are Mohammedans, Jews, or Christians. It 
will consist of meat, vegetables, rice, and sundry articles of 
pastry, which are all included by the natives under the gen- 
eral head of “sweets.” I have been invited to feasts given by 
a great variety of people,—by wild Arabs in the desert, by 
plain people in the villages, by the highest officials in the 
land, and by ecclesiastical dignitaries of the highest rank, and 
I never attended one with any pleasure or satisfaction. They 
were interesting solely as a curiosity. The Arabs sat on the 
ground about a large platter of boiled rice in which were some 
balls of minced meat. They had also bread. For them this 
was an elaborate affair. A feast given to us by the well-to-do 
proprietor of an orange-grove in Jaffa, consisted of six or eight 
courses, each course composed chiefly of rice cooked in some 
form different from the rest. The pleasantest part of that 
feast was sitting under the beautiful orange-trees. At another 
feast given by an ecclesiastic of high rank, thirteen courses 
were actually served, and the person who acted as steward 
(modern, “ caterer”) told us that there were eight other 





courses which the host intended toserve. This was too much, 
At most feasts it does not require a very close observer to 
notice that the parties are trying to make a display which 
they can poorly afford to make. This is very common with 
Orientals. They wish to be thought rich, even if they are 
very poor. Animals that areslaughtered must be cooked and 
eaten at’once. The killing of the animal, in cases where the 
people are rich enough to afford one, is done as a part of the 
preparation for the feast. Abraham killed the calf after he 
had invited the three messengers to tarry for refreshment 
(Gen. 18 : 7), and Peter was directed to “kill and eat” (Acts 
10:13). The reason is that in such a hot climate fresh meat 
will keep but a few hours. Because the flesh must be eaten 
so soon after the animal is slaughtered, is one of the reasons 
why meat in Palestine is so poor. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Tue Host AND HIS GUESTS IN THE East.—Feasts in the 
East are generally very sumptuous. The giver honors his 
guests by profuse liberality and splendor in expenditure. 
The invited guests manifest their appreciation of the hospi- 
tality by marked and appropriate tokens of respect shown 
forth in their demeanor and appearance. The festivities at 
marriages are the most pompous and brilliant of all. To 
decline an invitation without valid reasons is always tanta- 
mount to insulting the person sending it. The inferior rarely 
ventures to invite his superior, but the latter likes to see a 
multitude testifying to his liberality by personally enjoying 
it; hence his displeasure consequent upon a refusal. So it ia 
to-day, so it was in ancient times. Rabbinical literature is 
replete with instances of such kind; even the fact is recorded 
of “the precious sons of Zion not going toa feast unless being 
invited twice” (Midrash Rabbah on Lam. 4: 2). Even 
“the passers-by would be invited, and the delicacies shown 
which they were to enjoy; thus,” R. Eliezer says, “God 
shows the righteous in this life their reward in the future 
world” (Beresheeth Rabbah, 62:3). And since not all the 
passers-by could be expected to be dressed in accordance with 
the occasion, garments were furnished to render the appear- 
ance of the invited from the streets suitable to the occasion. 
To refuse putting these garments on would be offensive; 
taking them and not appearing in them would naturally 
betray the meanness of the offender, and his unworthiness te 
be a guest. Thus on Ecclesiastes 12:7 the rabbins say in 
Tr. Shabbath, 152 b: “God having given thee thy spirit in 
purity, return it pure.” This matter has a similitude in the 
action of a mortal king who distributed royal garments among 
his servants. The prudent among them carefully kept them 
in a wardrobe for occasional use, while the reckless ones wore . 
them during the hours of work. When, after a length of 
time, the king wanted to inspect the garments, the prudent 
servants could produce theirs well kept; but those of the 
reckless were dirty. Whereupon the king was pleased with 
the former, and angry with the latter. He rewarded the 
former, and sent the latter into prison. Thus God will de 
with the body of the just according to Isaiah 57 : 2, and with 
their soul, according to 1 Samuel 25: 29. The body of the 
wicked will be treated as stated in Isaiah 48 : 22 and 57 : 21, 
and the soul in conformity with 1 Samuel 25 : 29, end of the 
sentence. Another illustration with reference to our subject 
is found in Midrash Rabbah on Ecclesiastes 9 : 8, and origi- 
nally in Zr. Shabbath, 153 a. Be it understood that with the 
Jews a “ feast,” in reality or in a parable, bears more or less 
a religious character, which is especially the case with a 
“ marriage-feast,” on the occasion of which “the voice of mirth 
and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the 
voice of the bride” (Jer. 16:9; 25:10; 33:11), are heard. 
Such a “ feast,” or rather “recreation,” is called a “feast of 
precept,”—that is, duty (Sé‘oodath Mitswah),—and is particu- 
larly distinguished at the close by the singing of appropriate 
hymns and pronouncing additional benedictions, Therefore 
to refuse participating when invited, or to hinder such a 
“feast” to be held, would be tantamount to either refusing te 
fulfill a religious duty, or preventing the fulfillment thereol 
altogether. 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC, 


“BippEN TO THE MARRIAGE FeEast.”—There is a great’ 
commotion in the house to-day. An “inviting party,” con- 
sisting of several men and women, is being received. The 
“inviters” eter the chief room, singing a hymn based on 
Psalm 45. This done, their errand is announced: they 
are come to invite us to the marriage-feast of a well- 
to-do neighbor’s first-born son, One of thé ladies recounts the 
good qualities of the groom,—what he is worth, his occupa- 
tion, prospects, etc. Others extol the many virtues of the 
bride,—what dowry she expects, etc. After further singing, 
the friends are refreshed with some sweetmeats and hot coffee 
in little cups, each not much larger than athimble. Having 
rose-water sprinkled on them, they retire with the blessings 
of the family on the approaching event, and with the accept- 
ance of the invitation. For about a month, from this day to 
the wedding, we would be busy preparing what each should 
wear, and what presents should be taken for the happy couple. 

“A Weppine GarMEnT.”—It is the wedding evening. 
We are about to enter the house of the groom’s father. The 
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lower story is taken up by the women. The large upper 
toom above it is for the men; it looks brilliant, and we hear 
the sound of Arab music. Mounting the flight of stairs out- 
side of the house, we come to the vestibule of this banqueting 
hall. Ushers meet us here, having a pile of “jubbas,” or 
expensive robes, standing by them. The poor, and those 
who cannot afford to own a gorgeous robe, are clothed with 
these for the occasion, and ushered in alike with the other 
well-dressed guests. These robes are loaned by wealthy 
neighbors for such temporary use, it being ¢donsidered a nrerit 
thus to assist at a marriage, so that all the guests would 
appear equal, and the indigent brother would not feel himself 
out of place. The idea of providing garments for the invited 
guests at a wedding is, in a sense, traced back, as a contrast, 
to Samson and his riddle (Judg. 14). 





BY KAGEEB JOSEPH ARBEELY. 


Tre Kixo’s MARRIAGE-MAKING To HIs Son.—The great- 
est delight of a Syrian father to-day is to realize for his 
soft two things; namely, the learning of a good trade while 
young, and the marriage of a suitable wife,—during his life- 
time au event as often awaited with true parental anxiety 
and care as it is made the object of the hopes and good wishes 
of thosé who may have received any particular favor or good 
treatment at his hand. “ Farhett-El-Mah-rousseen,” or, 
“I hope you will realize the marriage-making to all your 
sons,” is a popular expression of thanks in Syria, which 
denotes the importance that the people, like the “king of 
our lesson,” attach to the absorbing matrimonial events in 
their households. The writer recalls with keen interest some 

of the marriage feasts he attended recently in different parts 
of Syria and ‘Palestine, to which he was often bidden to 
“eome unto the marriage;” and, as a friend or a stranger, 
to share in the pleasures of the joyous household on the occa- 
sion of the long-wished-for and carefully planned “ matri- 
monial event.” Once upon asking a friend, equally invited 
as himself, to accompany him to the wedding of a former 
associate in Damascus, he was assured that his companion 
would not get ready and put on his wedding garment unless 
he got the second invitation usually given, and such as the 
king of our lesson bade his other servants to répeat on the 
highways, extending it with the spirit of characteristic Ori- 
ental hospitality, so that the wedding should be furnished 
With guests, without whom tlie marriage feast would surely 
fail to be enjoyable, or to evoke the approving “ Mah-shah- 
lahs!” (an expression of adniiration used by our people) of 
the gossiping public, 

: “Tue Weppinc Garment.” A prevailing eustom in the 
Holy Land gives additional light on this point. When a 
person wears a new suit of clothes, his friends usud}ly con- 
gratulate him by hoping for him “to wear it ott while in the 
etijoyment of continued good health, and until it is super- 
seded by that of his marriage feast,’”—a compliment which 
he usually returns by hoping (like a young man whom thé 
writer met in a Jerusalem wedding) “to wear it, or a better 
one even, on the occasion of their wedding.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY Mis# ANNA FT. PEARCE, 


To whom was the parable of the marriage feast spoken? 
(v. 1.) To what group of parables does it belong? What 
was the parable of the two sons designed to teach? (Matt. 
21:31.) What was the parable of the vineyard designed to 
teach? (Matt. 21:43.) What was the parable of the mar- 
Yiage feast designed to teach? (v. 14.) Relate that pertion 
of the parable which refers to the invitation and call of guests 
to the feast. What was the peculiar feature of this feast? 
(¥. 2.) Are we, therefore, to refer its fulfillment to some 
fature day, or to limit it to Christ’s time? Who only were 
éalled to that toyal feast at the first? (v. 3.) Describe the 
custom of inviting here indicated. How long had the iavi- 
tation been in fhe hands of the Jews before they were ealled 
to gather around Christ and accept his provisioh for their 
good? How is God’s patience with the nation set forth in 
the parable? (v. 4.) Namie one of the chief servants sent to 
announce the fullness of time (Matt. 3: 1,2). Name some 
sent later (Matt. 10: 2-7). What was the result of all these 
efforts? (vs. 5,6.) What other attribute of God does the 
parable reveal? (v. 7.) When did this event occur? How 
did the king prevent the longer dishonor of his feast? 
(va 8,9.) How many nations were incladed in this last 
invitation? (Matt. 28:19.) Was it to be given to them as 
nations, or as individuals? (v. 10.) Were, or were not, indi- 
Vidual Jews excluded? (Acts 1 : 8.) 

Relate that portion of the parable which has referénes to 
the terms of salvation. By whom were the garments fur- 
nished for an occasion like this? What great truth is set 
forth im verse 11? (2 Cor. 5:10.) What is represented by 
the wedding garment? (Phil. 3:9.) What excuse can the 
merely nominal Christian find for his lack of sincerity? 
(vy. 12.) What class of Jews should have been first in 
believing in Jesus? (Matt. 23: 1,2) What hope has the 
greatest religionist of @ place at the King’s table, if he fails 
to avail himself of the tobe of Christ’s righteousness? (v. 13.) 
How does the class of sincere believers compare in number 





with the false professors? (v. 14.) Upon what ground alone 
are we chosen? How did the Pharisees regard these para- 
bles? (v, 15.) 





BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teacher? Questions—~1. How do we know where Jesus was 
teaching? 2. Why isthe word “parables” used in the plural 
mamber? 3. What is the title of this parable? 4 Tell the 
parable. 5. What two parts has the parable? 6. How does 
the parable show the rejection of the Jews? 7. How does 
the parable show the calling of the Gentiles? 8. Who were 
Jesus’ auditors?» 9. Why were those called who had already 
been bidden? 10, Why is it stated that the oxen are killed ? 
11, Tell what the unworthy petsons did? 12. How was the 
king’s anger natural? 13. Why were the highways searched ? 
14. Why were bad and good broaght into the palace? 15. 
Why was thie order of words “bad afd good,” instead of 
“good and bad”? 16. Show why the king dismissed 4 gtiést 
17, How does the proposition in the last verse result from the 
story? 18. Explain king, son, and wedding. 19. Explain 
servants, atid petvons bidden. 20. Explain the indifference 
of some and the hatred of others. 21. Explain anger, armies, 
and destraction. 22. Explain the universal call. 23, Explain 
the palace full of guests, 24. Explain wedding garment. 25. 
Explain the speechlessness, 26, Explain whe are ealled, and 
who are chosen. 27. How may I make my calling and élec- 
tion sure? 

Superintendent's Questions.—-1. What did the king make? 
2. How many came at the first call? 3. How many camé at 
the second calh? 4. What way did one invited guest go? 5. 
What way did another go? 6. What crime did the remnant 
commit? 7. Whete, at last, were gtiests found? 8. What was 
each guest required to wear? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1, When, where, and to whom, did Jesus speak this parable? 
2. The lessott title éalls this feast “The—’ The golden 
text refers to it as “The—,” and we sometimes ¢all it~ (The 
gospel feast.) 3. Since when eati it be said of this feast, “All 
things are ready. Come”? 4, Who were first sent to invite 
to the gospel feast, and who aré the inviters how? 5. Who were 
the first rejecters of this gracious invitation, and what punish- 
ment befell them soon after this? 6. Who are tiow invited? 
7, What is the only reasonable résponse to make? 8. What 
wrong responses can be made? 9. Whose fatit was it that 
one Was present without a wedding garment? 10. Why 
that “many are called, but few are choseti” ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE FATHER’S LOVE 
HONORS HIS SON. 
BIDS HIS FRIENDS. 
AVENGES HIS SERVANTS. 
CALLS ‘THE STRANGERS. 
PROTECTS HIS GUESTS. 
“The Lokp God, merciful and gracious, . . . 
and that will by no means elear the guilty.” 








THE KING’S INVITATION 


EXTENDED WITHDRAWN 
TO FROM 
THE BIDDEN FRIENDS. THE NEGLECTERS, 


EVERY COMER, THE MISUSERS. 


MANY CALLED~—FEW CHOSEN. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 
“Come, sinner, to thé gospel feast.” 
“Let every mortal ear attend.” 

“Come, for the feast is spread.” 
“ Call them in.” 
“Yet there is toom,” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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HELPS TO TALMUDIC STUDY.* 

Through his studies in classical and rabbinical Hebrew, 
Professor Hermann Strack, of the University of Bertin, 
is already known to Anietica, And if it must beadmitted 
that the study of rabbinical literature has hitherto been 
too much neglected in American colleges and theological 
seminaries, because of insufficient means for prosecuting 
the study, the labors of Professor Strack, atid éspecially 
his new book, Joma, der Mischnatraktat Versbhnungstag, 


*Joma, dér Mischnatraktat ‘‘ Versdh 4 ¥ oamenn & 
Strack, D.D. Ph.D. X34 inches, chs, p40. Be 4 Reuther s 


Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
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might not unreasonably be expected to brighten the out, 
look for the future. 

Strack’s university teachings, his publications, and hia 
personal influence, have followed in the wake of his great 
teacher, Professor Franz Delitzsch. Following, also, the 
practice of the leading Leipzig Institutum Judaicum, he, 
two years ago, initiated a series of papers under the title, 
“ Writings of the Institutum Judaieum in Berlin,” whieh 
have already proved a great help to Christian students 
of Jewish literature. The third number of the series is 
Yoma, one of the most important, and at the same timé 
interesting, treatises contained in the Mishna,—that 
“kind of homestead for the Jewish mind.” The general 
character of this treatise is not unknown te Christian 
scholars. In its eight chapters, or its sixty-one sections, 
the regulations to be observed in connection with the 
Day of Atonement are exhibited. It is true that Strack’s 
edition is not the only one. Several of more or less value 
are already in 6xistence. Oné of the oldest is that by 
Sheririgham (London, 1648). But the edition of the 
Berlin professor, being specially adapted to the wants of 
the scientifically educated Christian student of to-day, 
stands apart front all other editions, as unique in its 
own field. 

The text is based upon thie best accessible manuscripts 
and editions, atid is thoroughly critical. The Codex of 
the Cambridge University Library, the Codex Berilonen- 
sis(Mishna, with the Arabic commentary of Maimonides), 





.| and the first edition of the Mishna (Naples, 1492), are 


accepted as the thrée most trustworthy aids to an accu- 
rate recension of the text. Strack’s text is provided 
throughout with vowels like that of. the treatise Pirgé 
Aboth, édited by the same attthor, and thus really removes 


| | a stumbling-block fromi the path of students of Jewish’ 


literature. The brief critical, grammatical, and archmo- 
logical foot-notes to each page form in themselves a con- 
densed atid yet complete commentary. There is also 
appended a list of the propet names mentioned in the 
Hebrew, and a vocabulary of those less familiar word 
from the Old Testament, or of words which have other 
meanings in the rabbinical Hebrew, or of words which 
are only met with in Yoma. 

This edition of Yoma, together with that of Pirgé 
Aboth already mentioned, is aunustally well fitted to 
introduee the student to the language of the Mishna 


it | Without the use of ctimbrous dictionaries and other helps, 


most of which are of doubtftil setvice. A third treatise, 
‘Aboda Zara, ot Idolatry, is expected to appear shortly. 
The value of these two editions of the Mishna tractatés, 
and all others that follow, would be greatly enhaneed if 
& table of contents were prefixed to each treatise. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


London has, within a few weeks past, organized a new 
society, The Grammatical Society. It starts off well with 
the following motions proposed and carried: That a name 
be selected to describe all sentences which are not sim- 
plé; that the four names “compound,” “composite,” 
“complex,” “non-simple,” be submitted to the Society ; 
that futther tub-divisions of the non-simple sentence be 
described by means of the terms “co-ordinate clause” 
and “subordinate clause;” that the distinction between 
abstract and concrete, as applied to nouns, and similag, 


.| distinctions, do not fall within the province of grammar ;. 


that for the purposes of schematization, a double name. 
for each terse is required,—the one part of the name 
describitig the time; the other, the state of the action, 


A significant and suggestive, though brief, article om 
The Ratio of News is contributed, by Mr. Henry R. 
Elliot, to The Forum for March. Mr. Elliot has taken 
the trouble to estimate with care, and reduce to percent- 
ages, tlie proportion of space given by the leading dailies 
of Atierica to religion, literature, art, business, labor, 
erimé, sports, editorial comment, ete. A summary of so 
concise an article cannot be given here; but it may be: 
said that Mr. Elliot’s conclusions—anticipated by many 
thotightful readers—are more solemnizing than gratify- 
ing. Sensational crime and professional “athletics” 
oceupy a disproportionately large space, and religion, 
att, and literature an unfortunately small one, Theré 
is a difference in papers, though Mr, Elliot’s figures 
establish the results one would expect from the known 
éharaeter of the chief dailies; and there is a difference 
in cities, Boston and Philadelphia making a creditable 
average showing. We ought .to remember, too, that a 
blot is conspicuous on a white sheet; that the best of 
men must largely talk and work in non-religious and, 
non-éducational lines; and that figures can lie, as Mx, 
Elliot carefully warns us. But it remains true that every 
intelligent and moral American ought to encourage clean. 
journalism, and refuse to buy unclean or vulgarizing,. 
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sheets; and that he should also endeavor 
to improve the whole state of public morals 
‘and intelligence, which the press follows. 
Mr. Elliot does not enter upon the theme 
of Sunday journalism, which has done 
almost as much harm to good taste as to 
restful Sunday ; nor does he add, as he 
might have done, that the tone of Ameri- 
can journalism has unquestionably fallen, 
since 1880, with the lowered price of sev- 
eral important papers. But the most 


objectionable dailies touched bottom two 


or three years ago, and it is to be hoped 
that the recent slight improvement is the 
beginning of a real advance. 


The two most popular literary cults or 
crazes, at the present time, are those 
devoted to Shelley and Browning. Biblio- 
graphically, the first is the more imposing; 
the second is the more popular in America. 
Shelley, notwithstanding his personal de- 
merits, which little affected his verse, is 
one of the greatest and most unfettered 
singers on the noble English roll; while 
to Browning’s high traits and strong poems 
frequent tribute has been paid in these 
columns. A cult, h however, soon becomes 
excessive; and it must be admitted that 
there is much commonsense and critical 
ability in Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s careful 
paper on The Browning Craze, in a recent 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine. The 
intense Browningites resent such criticism ; 
but soberer readers must recognize the fact 
that the works of every great poet of the 
world have been clear in utterance and 
artistic ‘in form, as Browning’s, indeed, 
sometimesare, It may be added here, that 
Lippincott’s Magazine, under Mr, Walsh’s 
editorship, has decidedly improved in 
attractiveness and variety of contents, 
though sometimes it follows too closely 
the editorial sensationalism occasionally 
shown, in their desire to be timely, by The 
North American Review and The Forum; 
while the introduction of a novelette into 
each issue is a business merit rather than 
a literary one. 


The leading juvenile periodicals, weekly 
and monthly, continue to offer a goodly 
array of interesting or instructive articles, 
the competition between them enlisting 
the services of not a few of our best known 
writers of stories, sketches, and poems, and 
of a large company of the busy and ambi- 
tious designers and engravers who have 
given American woodcuts a world-wide 
name. If these periodicals show no special 
change or improvement, year by year, it 
is because each has settled upon a field 
of its own, and has for some time been 
doing its best to fillit. The principal fea- 
ture in St. Nicholas, of late, has been 
Mrs. Burnett’s pleasant little serial, just 
finished, detailing the fortunes of Sara 
Crewe. The unusual success of her Little 
Lord Fauntleroy had aroused interest in 
this story as asort of counterpart; but the 
length—or rather the shortness—of the 
latter juvenile has produced a tale hardly 
so ambitious in aim, as it assuredly is not 
so artistic in ‘result.—Wide Awake, as a 
rule, addresses an audience a little younger 
than that of St. Nicholas, and has some 
more popular features, reminding one a 
little of those school-boy and school-girl 
periodicals of another generation, Merry’s 
Museum and The Student and Schoolmate. 
But “Charles Egbert Craddock,” Mrs. 
Prescott Spofford, and others not less 
famous, are among its regular contributors; 
while occasionally it gives such a fine 
poem as that which Mr, Stedman wrote for 
its Christmas number.—The standard old 
Youth’s Companion ¢ontains in its Febru- 
ary 16 issue a readable and helpful article, 
by James Parton, on self-education,—a 
theme never likely to be presented toooften 
to young readers, One merit of The 
Youth’s Companion is that it interests by 





its well-chosen miscellany of things new 
and old, without attempt, on the part of 
editors or contributors, to “ write down ” 
to a childish level_—Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple is better printed and illustrated than 
its Boston rival, and has long made asolid 
success, its stories of adventure being a 
special feature, though it does not go to 
the length of the English juvenile press 
in the direction of sensationalism. It relies 
largely upon a corps of writers developed 
in its own pages; and the library of bound 
books culled therefrom is already consid- 
erable. Jacob Abbott, however, whatever 
his limitations and peculiarities, left no 
successor or equal among the Harpers’ 
regular staff of authors. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


The Voice.—Those who overtax the voice 
in singing or public speaking will find 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” exceedingly 
useful, enabling them to endure more than 
ordinary exertion with comparative ease, 
while they render articulation clear. For 
Throat Diseases and Coughs they are a sim- 
ple yet effectual remedy. Containing nothing 
injurious they may be used as often as required, 
and will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. For forty years they have 
been recommended by physicians, and widely 
used, being known all over the world as one 
of the few staple cough remedies. Sold only 
in boxes. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


M®y: J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 





EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new L[llus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


BIBLE pag eet ge SCHOOL. 
1334 Weetaes i aineek, Philadelphia. 














JUST PUBLISHED: 


Crowell’s S., Library 


NUMBER 7. 


50 Vols. 12mo. Illustrated. 
Price reduced from $59.75 to 
$29.00 net to schools. All the 
books in this library are desirable 
volumes for the Sunday-school. 
Many of them are of recent publi- 
cation, and the library is in all re- 
spects first class,—the best we have 
ever published. 

A list of the books sent on appli- 
cation to the publishers, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Take BABYLAND to the 
Baby. It costs 5 cents at news 
stands. 
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Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
The Lesson on 
THE BLACKBOARD. 
ESE EBRU MMOD, New Tork. 








“’Think of a Family 


having the habit ofdaily 
converse with all the 
knowledge that is old 
enough to get into 
books ”—your family! 


You can bring that about, if 
you want to. Possibly some 
father or mother may read this, 
to whom it isn’t true; but we 
doubt it. 

Consider what it means. It 
means that you have a Cyclo- 
pedia in your living-room, your 
evening family-room, the handi- 
est place to get at when you 
want it; and, when a subject 
comes up that one of the family 
wants to know more of, you turn 
to it in your Cyclopedia, just as 
you turn to a word in your dic- 
tionary. 

This set of books can be the 
means of constant growth in 
knowledge, in use of the mind, 
in the habit of seeking light on 
whatever is dark, for you and 
your family, if you will have it 
so. Or you can neglect it, as 
many neglect their dictionaries. 
All we said was that you have 
your choice. 

You are thinking “Can I get 
it?” 

If you really want it, the very 
fact that you want it almost cer- 


tainly puts it within your reach. 


‘We should like to see an excep- 


tion, or hear of ‘one. We don’t 
believe there is any. 

If you desire the end, let us 
hear from you. You shall know 
the means. 

The International Cyclopedia 
is the one for you. Latest, most 
comprehensive, briefest, cheap- 
est. (These words lean on one 


another a little.) 
DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 

























ONTINUING the policy 
of publishing occasion- 
al articles of special interest to 
Rea studentsof the International 
Sunday-school lessons (see ‘‘Pha- 
raoh,” ‘The Sea of Galilee,” etc. 
ATHE APRIL CENTUR 


RICHLY. ILLUSTRATED | 
een PAPER ON 
PALESTINE, 


ENTITLED , 
‘‘From DAN to BEERSHEBA,” 


Beg Hieoa with nearly a score of interest- 
ing engravings made from photographs re- 
cently taken by Mr. Edward L. Wilson. Every 
teacher should have this berin his Sunday- 

school class. Ready Saturday, March gist. 

















1888. NEW MUSIC FOR EASTER 
ISSUED BY 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


ANTHEMS IN OCTAVO FORM. 

Thanks be to God. Gene Sop. or Tenor Solo, and 
Quar.orCho. Danks. 20c a at the Peep of Day. 
G) Hymn—Solo. Van Lennep. —Now on gy — 

ay. (F) Sop. or Ten. Solo and Quar. or Cho. 
Warren. 40c.—Christ our Peeve. Hf2 “Bon, 0 10, 

Trio, Quart, and Cho. Price. 

Ho olden. te -— 


Risen, (G) Solos and Quar. 0 Ly 
The Magdalene.” (C). Solo (or Duet) and Quar. G.W. 
— ver. 





Warren. our Passo C) Solos and 
yoiy or Cho. Danks. 25c.—Christ our ver. (B- 
t) Solos and Quar. or Cho. Lloyd. 25c. 
CAROLS. 

The Triumph. Ppa = No.3. Danks. 5c.—Our Risen 
Lord. Danks. 5c.—Resurrection a Danks, 5c.— 
Merry Easter Bells. — 5c.—Hail the Day. (Pro- 
cessional.) Andrew, 5c.—Bright gee ies. G. W. 
Warren. 5c.—Shine,O Sun! G. W. Warren. 


Easter Carol Annual, No. 1. G. W. Warren, 5c.— 
Easter Carol Annual, No.2. G.W.Warren. 5c.—Easter 
Carol Anenel, No.3. G. W. Warren. 5c.—Easter Carol 
Annual, No. 4. Wm. A. Pond, Jr. 5c.—Easter Carol 
Annual, No.5. HL. P. a ye 5c.—Easter Carol Aneuel, 
No. 6. J. Mosenthai. 5c.—Easter Carol Annual, No. 7. 
8. B. Whiteley. 5c.—Easter Carol Annual, No. 8. Vari- 
ous authors. 5c.—Easter Carol Annual, No.9. Various 
authors. 5c.—EasterCarol Annual,No. 16. Williams. 5c. 

Send for our 4-pace circular of Easter Music. 

Wh. A. POND &€ CO., 25 Union Square. 


ee jy SANCTORUM, 


A selection of HYMNS i 
SONGS OF PRAISE, with 
tunes. 

Edited by Rev. Drs.RoswEt1 D. 
HitcucocK, ZACHARY EpbDy, 
LEwis WARD MUDGE. 

746 by 440 Tunes, 23 Chants, 


| Indexes ful 7 
square 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $1.’ ; for examination or 
Hand: ate pnroduction, $1. a ‘ket Editi 
ndy mn, Hymns only ‘ocke' ion, 
Hymns only, 45¢c.; Chapel Edition, Hymns and 
Tunes, 750. 
a@Clergymen or committees desiring to examine 
may obtain copies free, subject to return if not 
adopted. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 & 113 William St., New York. 























A larger portion than ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference. ae new 
styles of Binders which are now read y are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 

THE STYLEs. 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 


Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 


Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address John D. Wattles, 1031 MWainut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thelargest circulation of yd 
we egg in the world. “Th 
Ranesen’ Home Jour 
Sam- 
poe ae cUnTES Pun OO: Oo Piliaaele Pa. 


SYSTEMATIC GIVING.—“, 322" 


thing in connection with the Envelope System, sent 








for a 2c. ey Be sure and say for what any 
MuacCaLLa & Co., 237-9 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





March 17, 1888,] 
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MUSIC +i. SPRING. 


There are yet some months minithe of enol weather in which 
to prepare and practice misic for the concluding con- 
certs and festivals of the season. 


It is quite time to send for our EASTER music! 


comp. lete and rich lists of 

Now let tgirls and boys begin to practice the sweet 
CANT oo Or NAT EE. or 
CaausT PtoRK Le £5? oF ERRY 
COMPANY, or A’s ESTIVAL, 
each 40 cents, or $3.60 any Fao ry 


Pupils of the higher er will like DRESS 
OR r dozen), NEW 
or $5.40 


Ow - Ae per. Sarre), or 
Brawautgtnes tie or $9. Wo per dove 

Fi - Cantatas of ppceaste aiioaly r x atin are are: 
HE OF 6 (00), 
LSA. ccs cts.), aos oy no RGR Ginn, 
RE EBECCA (65 WEP AND BO OAZ (65 cts. 


REC OF HESPERUS (35 cts.), FAI 
ELUSENA My? cts.), BATTLE OF HUNS 
(80 cts.) Send for lists. 


—_ Male Quartets and Choruses. 


NGERFEST Lh MALS x ICE GLEE 
BOOK GL .00), EM iN’ TS AND 
(a1 S” EM SON MALE 

VOICE G 

paar rl Retatl Price. 
OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 
C. H. Drtson & Co., 
867 Broadway, New York. 





Gospel Music. 


Glad Hallelujahs is Sweney and 
Kirkpatrick’s latest book. Sub- 
stantial words. Soul-inspiring 
music. 100 new songs. They 
thrill and electrify. They sing 
themselves. 

Songs of Triumph was made 
to live forever. It is a favorite. 
Well-known Evangelists are 
wedded to it. Goodand popular 
pieces fill its pages. 

If you want Gospel Music, 
these are the books to buy. 


Price of each, by mall, ibe. P = rs’ ed (not prepaid), 
8.60 per doz. ; oe ple copy, 25c. Induce- 
ments to schoo tT: ardned, onde ‘evangal Write us, 


y as TASKER, Sr., PUBLISHER, 
921 Arcu Sr., PHrLADELPatA, Pa. 


The Children’s Hallelujah. 


By J. H. Rosecrans and J. H. FILLMORE, 
-. This is our fast-selling book now. It israrely 

rejected by committees who examineit. Ifyou 
want.to be sure of making a hit in the selection 
of a Sunday-school song-book 
DREN’S HALLELUJAH. Single copy, 35 cents; 
$3.60 per dozen, not prepaid. To leaders, super- 
intendents, or committees who wish to purchase, 
we will-mail a copy for examination, to be re- 
turned if not adopted. 


FILLMORE BROS., 
185 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





get THE CHIL- 





Professor Rice’s Self-Teachin: 
MUSIC tem. All can learn music w Anoat 
SELF the aidofateacher. Rapid, correct. 
Established 12 years, Notes, chords, 
T AUGHT accompaniments, thorough bass 


laws, rs 10 specimen lessons, 10c, 
Circulars free. G.S. Rice Music Co,,243StateSt. Chicago. 


GLORY 2 PRAISE gerziente2 


in figure faced & notes. Percopy $5c. Per doz. $3.60. 
Sample 250. Fillmore Bros. iss Race St-Cincinnati,O. 


ELCOME SONGS for Sunda 2 





A book of hpentiful 
new songs for San- 





KNOWLEDGE FOR 
THE MILLIONS. 


The fourth volume of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia contains 
122 illustrations, and extends from Baptism to Bilberry—637 
pages, largetype, handsome cloth binding, for 50 cts., or in neat 
half Morocco binding for 65 cts.! » Postage 10c. Is not that, 
truly, bringing knowledge within the reach of the millions? 

The great merit of the Cyclopedia is its adaptation to prac- 
tical use, giving under each proper head the information most 
likely to be needed, and in concise, easily available form. Care. 
ful examination impresses one with its accuracy, as well as the 


remarkable fullness of its information. 


For actual use it 


abundantly answers the needs of all save those whose pur- 
suits require exhaustive study of certain subjects. The com. 
bination of Unabridged Dictionary and Cyclopedia is a 


very great convenience, 


Each volume, as it comes to the 


reader’s hands, invariably renews the surprise felt that a book 
so well got up can be afforded for a price so low. Whoever 
wants a Cyclopedia—and _ who does not?—would do well to 
order at least a specimen volume, which may be returned if 
not wanted. Reduced prices are offered to early subscribers 
for complete sets, which are to consist of 30 or more volumes, 
the volumes being issued at intervals of about a month. The 
work is not sold either by agents or booksellers, but only by 
the publisher direct, which in some measure accounts for the 
wonderfully low prices, Specimen pages, also 84-page descrip- 
tive catalogue of choice books, sent free. John B. Alden, Pub- 
lisher, 393 Pearl St., New York, or 218 Clark St., Chicago, 





“THE STRONCEST.” 


Mr, D. 1. MOODY is using our latest issue Gospel Hymne No. 5 with Standard Selee- 
tions at Louisville, with great satisfaction. He says, “No. & is by all odde the strongest 


single volume we have issued.” 


MUSIC EDITION, Roards, sent, postpatd, on receipt of 25 cents. 


WORDS ONLY; Paper cover, 


6 cents. 


May be ordéréd from any Bookseller or Musie Dealer, or from the Publishers direct, 


Mr. Moody uses the GOSPEL HYMNS, published by the undersigned, im his meet- | cents each 
ciate his 


ings, and no others. The attempt to 


@ im the use of any other Song 





Beok is misleading, and is not authorized by him. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


THE JOHN CHURCH co., 


74 W. Feurth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 EB. 16th Street, New York. 











EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY THEM. 


They are simply perfection for those persons 
who write rapidly. 
HW TWELVE eclee ted samples 
closed in a 


i 9753 Broadway, - - 


for trial, en- 
i auarCe BOX, powtpaldy 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 

NEW YORK. 











400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 


bound in handsome iithograph paper cover, ee JW 4 gre s ne peo ore 


a the choicest gems for Reading, an 


d, for 30 cents t Thppen 
0 conte in « a. 


8S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 57 Rose Street, New York. 





Words and music, costs but $5.00 er 100 copies 
Laftge enough collection for any school. Four se 
huimbers issued. Send for sample ies. 5 cents 


br 
each number. F. H. REV. Publisher, Chicago. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 
Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis 
Sor. ie ens anthems. 


HE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 











6 ATES The Popular pm gg Aen 9 — Singing Book. 

Immense success. Over 40,000 copies already 

AJAR oe Single copy, post aid ,35 cts. By ex- 
ee 60 oe. — yf er handred. 

ABE & SONS risburg, Pa, 

is still the 

frst choice 


emand constantly increasing. 
Hyinn a tanescam pile by W, A. Ogden, Samplecopy, 
Spec. pages free. W.W. Wariner, Pub., Toledo,0. 


All Books and Publications at Wholesale 


TO members of the Book Buyers’ Bureau. 
Terms, $2.00 for one or $3.00 for three years, Any one 
sending us five members will receive membershi 
free. nd Se. in stamps for acy information and 
eatalogue. Local an ‘neral agents wanted 
orp yne where to solicit mem pare pe. 

B. H.W ARD & CO., 

itimore, Md. 











Ba 
Pi ane to Bank of Commerce and thousands of 
A bright, poured, and instruc- 
tive illustrated onthly. 


Y0 UTH Only Fifty Cents a Year. 


‘YOUTH PUBLISHING ra centng by 
34 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


BUSHNELL'S PORTABLE LETTER-COPYING BOOK 


Is a Copying Book and Press combined. It makes 
perfect copies with ordinary ink, Price, $1 by mail, 
gener ome. aces were in every town. Send for 

escriptive c 





cular. BUSHN£LI, General Agent, 
h Fourth Btreet, Philadelphia, "Pa. 


SEXP 10 cents for our Art Catalogud Gecoribin 
the set of pictures called CH RIS ; 

n 
Beg! 


nd a list of 10,000 hotgerapns ri works of 
PH CO., 8388 Washington ae. "Basten. 
The Sunday i— 





reign views published by us. SOUL 
BRA 








Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exércises, 
having first appeared in The Suriday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. * 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. Less than 
100 copies at same rate. No extra charge for 
postage. One sample copy, 5 cents; five or 








thore copies, 2 cents each, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
B53 patito] BYES 
oaawe will (REWARD 
send you a 

D. BR. NIVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. ¥. 
1 r Lovely $ Sunday School Cards ! 
Dey; OF 100 for 750. Kn post aide Ag Moa 


Conn, 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


° FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
a ale 8mos. am eg B 
* “ lyear (4400 ),19.00 





yg Hes lots at same rates, except 
sample lots of 5 sets or less, which 
are 10 cents for each set per quarter. 
Write for samples, 
WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 


242 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 






FOR EASTER. 


A grand Gospel Service ; stfo' 
Day of J oy and sterling music interwoven 
h Sppr p ae Scripture; new Songs for the 
p aed Anthems for the Choir ; dévo- 
tional te Jostu Il; a fy which any Pastor 
might be glad. to have tn the Church or the Sunday- 
school, pared by the Rev. Rosert Lowky. 


Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail, 


Easter Annual No, 12. Sei s2's see 


pular composers, and original So: b} 
Wedrite authors. " yore 


Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 € Cents each by Mail. 
A fine pesortment of Easter Anthems from 5 cents 


to 3% cents enc 
A complete Catalogue sent c sént on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


Chiteago House, 81 Randolph St. 


EASTER MUSIC! 
A New Easter Programme, entitled the - 


MIGHTY VICTOR, 


Consisting of Seven Pieces of ore en New rte 
and other ercises. A very interesting 


Price, 5 Cents; $4 per Senaeoa” 


Clergymen or Sunday-school Buperistendonts 
tng their address, enc aap Wd stamp for = 
receivea COPY FR r examination 

Orders for last year’s Service, 


IMMANUEL VICTORIOUS, 
Promptly filed. Price same as the above, Addres® 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


EMBLEMS af 
EASTER. 


eee. enspeeeae, a, peat 


JE Burroughs My acid ail, 5c. 
nor prepaid JOHN J. HOOD, vig ages 


asse —EFASTER— 1ess 


Don’t fail to i Easter Service 
Scripture and Bong. entitied, ern “4 


THE EASTER STORY. 
By W. F. SHERWIN. 
Price, 5 cents. Music new and original 
we issue also ten Seren 6: exercises for Easter with- 
music, Price,5centseach. Catalogues gratis, 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
__55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


FASTE SERVICES. 


CARDS. 


Save time and money by sending to us for any Ser 
vices you see te in this paper. Samples, five 
different, for 25 cents, Quaat 


ties at publishers’ best rates. 
r Scripture Text ee i aes to reo ay 
UG 














each, beautiful cards for th nd 10 cetits 
samples, or 20 cents fora by ary lion GOODENO 
& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau Street, New York, 





Easter Wooden Money Egg ,Goose 
Gum med labels freee Samples, mete cote 


Prise rst of of 8, 8. Banners and Barrel is. 
MINE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SCHOOL NEW, OR WORN 
BOOKS 2%: 


list, or send ‘ist et in 
or se! v 
ate and condition, id we wil mates 


— WANTED 


: Nos. 66 and 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
__ First store below Market Licet, Philadeiptia, Pe. 


E ; ORAL NEW-YORKER te the lending 
arden, and home weekly in 
Prove this 


examining a Facpennrg 
phage cartoons also will be nt free to. to Aan appli: 
cants, 


34 Park Row, New York. 


JOSEPH GILL 
STEEL PENS 


Sore By ALL DEALERS Turovenour a WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-187B8., 











































Rusy°GOLDINK 


Writes in letters of PURE GOLD on any kind pet 
paper, veneers. for Polite Cor 














By GRACE H. DODGE. 586 Cts, 








A LE A new book. Full of practical sense. 
—or— Should” be in the hands of every girl. 
As is well known, Miss Dodge is a mem- 
bet of the New York Board of Eduea- 
tion. No one knows better than she 
—ToO— what girls need to Know, and how to tell 
Busy Girls it to them. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
» | Publishers, Astor Place, New York. 
THE E ILLUSTRATOR. +  iseresting peace cal 
ex posi n Ww 
= Ido? central y notes, pr} gon tex rt iilustee lowe, 
eee Sal PY hake, eas aE 





D is 








» Invitations, and Art wees. 
ev overs & box. Sent, prepaid, for 35 cents. 
York CHEMICAL M’r’a Co., 3 East 4th St., N.Y. 


Wier Si int: ARE 
Di meu & sj 








we we Spite “RA EGeLE 


ia. Pa 
poet! al Saiceut e 


established ax iio Penetesteress and sare ois “gene 


commissions. OUR PRICES WI 


Don’t Dou't fait to write for Catalorues ALL ¥RE EE. A 
CORNISH & OO., WASHINGTON, NEW é 





wa 

OWEST Prices in the United States. Paper by the 
i —#ell direct from milis to the consw 

P wtp pnebed paper and envelopes, with prices 





eets to a pound, sent on oneeles of a 
H. Canta & KakzicK, 3 Beacon 8 


~ CEDARINE FURNITURE POLISH 


Made from CEDAR TREES. The Rev. Wm. M, 
BROOKS, President of Tabor College, Tabor, Ia., says: 
** Tabor ve ‘ollege uses Cedarine, and finds it thor ‘oug? 
satisfactory.” For sale by furniture dealers, or majl 

for 15 2e, stamps. CEDARINE M’F’e Co., Clinton, 











The “ Perfect” Necktie metsthon. 





(es) Send 10 cents for package offour. __- 
ACME NOVELTY OO» G14 Arch St, Philadelphia, ° 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
githe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies 1ess than five. ‘To a new 
subscriber, half price (1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
éents, yl.w a year, ‘To new subscribers, ha’ 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 

When the teachers Of a school unite tn subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old aud new together to be not 
Jers than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and bualf price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
jes than ten, 

TWEN Y OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so, 

FUR omAKL sUMUULDS, Hy wi equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
bave the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twealy, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time, Zeachers be to the 
same household may be as ONE in making such 

ata ent of the rsina For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
ecribey is men’ beg who =~ not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years, 

e shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household fo another in order to get the reduction 
red to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new itional subscriptions by or for other mem! 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS, Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old su ibers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, , for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 

members, or in a kage to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-office, and others in the 
game school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent aecorsingsy, “ 

Different schools are not to unite inthe forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 


the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as Coiginally ordered, each subscriber 

ing pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

dubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Alladdresses should include 

county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per 
@#on than the one who sent the prev ious subscription, 
cack person will oblige = oe isher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for 8 the place of the one 
formed last year by 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious adv: ing outlay 

be made than ead eet fs tria/ of the 
paper. A new subscriber is-entitled to the half rate 


The paper Will not be rent to any subscriber beyond 
on 
the time paid for, unless 4 apeciat request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at ite 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to ne it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


Al 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunda; hool Times (the paper to 
be sent, id, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
ecribers) at the following rates — 

m 1 to 4 copies, 10s, each, 
“ 5to9 8a6da. “ 
copies and upwards, 78.6a, “ 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
went either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
eee to one address, whichever erred 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


P. O. Box 1550. 

(aticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes THE 

FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 

SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
n its marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
psy disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and Inflammation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 
Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
lexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
jomain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young, 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 
4—>-Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
7 _ - - _—_—— -<— ————— = 
Pi PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTiICURA MEDICATED Soap, 


cal Stu- 
price (30 
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delicate 


wash them 


tear of the 











We guarantee P 
of the imitations. 


washing and cleaning. 


SEVERE TEST. 


you have articles too fine—too 


When 


to be washed in the ordinary 


way—the finest laces or embroideries— 


with PYLE’S PEARLINE, 


in the manner directed on each package. 
There is no rubbing, hence no wear and 


fabrics. 


When you have something exceedingly 
coarse and soiled—something that you 
dread the washing of—try PYLE’S PEARLINE on it. 
There is no rubbing, hence no wear and tear on yourself. | 

EARLINE to be harmless, but beware 


PEARLINE:is the modern means for easy and good 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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ADM YPNPHNGD 
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Hi) ] OST AS PALATABLE 
aes ~~ ASMILK. 
inti So disguised that the most 


A delicate stomach can take it. 


== Remarkable as a 
nyt, ELESH PRODUCER. 
4 Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 

and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of! 

CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
ets WASTING DISEASES OF 


REN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 












[Aut Davaarrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 








CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 


By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. 


m Excellent Medicine—TARRANT’S Effer- 
vescent Seltzer Aperient isthe safest and most 
reliable remedy forSick Headache, Dyspepsia, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaints and Constipation. Recom- 
mended by physicians & sold by druggists everywhere. 


'—That more children have been 
successfully reared upon Ridge’s 
Food than upon all other Infants’ 
or Invalids’ Food combined 


. om 
cans, 3ic, and upward, WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 











A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 


An aperieut that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recommend it. Try it vourself. 


0 Send your old Glasses by mail. 
We'll take exact size from them and send 
a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta”’ lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. 
This method of fitting eves never fails. Satisfaction, or 
money refunded. M. ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YESIGHT BY MAIL, 
method of ee | persons 
who cannot see a optician 
is recomm: re! oculists and physiciana 

4c in stamps toQUEEN & CO., Opticians, 024 Chestaut8t.,Phila. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by th housekeepers. Your 


















ousands 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. 5. WILIBERGER, Prop., 283 N. 248t,, Phila, Pa, 











’ CHOICEST OF ALL FOR THE 
COBB S Toilet and Bath. 
Complexion Prevents Hands Chapping. 
mple ,6e 
SOAP. A. H. © oe. | ton, Mass. 





OLCATE & CoO., 
cry THe SIDA rene 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W.G 
Dayton, Ohio, for new and second-hand 
rice list. REPAIRING AND ickeLING 
EECOND-HAND at KE NS 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXC 


TOOLS ena ea, 


HILADELPHIA, PA. 
Send 25 ceuts for illustrated catalogue, 

















A Common Cold 


is a serious thing. It is often the forerunner of 
consumption and death. Unless attended to in 
the beginning, it is apt to bring on some com- 
plication or other from which the patient ma 
experience much suffering. Never allowacou 

or a cold to go a day without attending to it. 


NN | MAGEEr’s EMULSION is beyond all doubt the 


| finest preparation for a cough or cold that was 
ever compounded. Its operation is mild and 
natural, and the thousands of coughs and colds 
that have yielded to this remedy give it a 
prestige which is not even approached by all 
the so-called cough remedies that have been in 
the market for a lifetime. No person who tries 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


for a common cough or cold will ever use 
another bottle of those sickening cough bal- 
sams or cough killers, 


Bronchitis 


is tee | relieved by MAGER’s EMUL- 
SION. Its effect upon the bronchial tubes is 
soothing and healing. The inflammation and 
cough Pg subside, and every trace of the 
disease soon disappears. 








FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, tHONe 
CHITIS, DEBILITY, WASTING DISs- 
EASES, and SCROFULOUS HUMORS, 

To restore energy to the mind and body, to build u 
the nervous system, to form new, rich, and pure blood: 
fact, to rejuvenate the whole system, 


FLESH, BLOOD, NERVE, BRAIN, 


Nothing can be better adapted than this preparation. 
It will promote refreshing sleep, increase the flesh 
und appetite, make weak and debilitated persons 


STRONG and ROBUST. 


It is pleasant to take. Be sure,as you value your 
health, and get the genuine, manufactured only by 


DR. A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, 
854 Washington St., Boston. 
Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive circulars, 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE THIS IS A 

OF MANTELS. CUT OF THE 
MANTEL I SET 
UP IN CHICAGO 


FOR $40, 


WITH TILES 
FRAMEGRATE 










Chas, L Page, 


337 and 339 
WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO, 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS, 
ONLY $2.00. 


Retail everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 2; to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these boots, in 
either kid or goat, or 
glove- top, nr to 
tage ,on rece 
_ Of $2. Send for 
PRICE-LIST. 
Mention this 
paper. 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHUE C0., mostout Sinses, 

















WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—~—__. 


BEYOND. 


[By Henry Burton.) 


Never a word is said, 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped, 
To vibrate everywhere; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears, 


es are _ acts done 

'o wipe the weeping eyes 

But like flashes of the Boni ‘ 
They signal to the skies; 

And up above the angels read 

How we have helped the sorer need, 


Never a day is given, 
But it tones the after years, 
And it carries up to heaven 
Its sunshine or its tears; 
While the to-morrows stand and wait, 
The silent mutes by the outer gate, 


There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity, 
And the here is over there; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far-away. 





EXPECTATION THE LIMIT 
OF ATTAINMENT. 
(C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., in The Philadelphian.] 


We rarely get more than we expect to 
get. Mary was so busy trying to find her 
Lord’s dead body that her sensibilities 
were dulled to the power of his living 
presence, and so she did not know him 
when she saw him. “ According to your 
faith be it unto you,” involves a principle 
valid everywhere. The hit will not be 
higher than the aim. Confidence is part 
of the genius even of billiard-playing. 
We shall not make many points that we do 
not feel that we are going to make before 
we punch our ball. Expectation is the 
first edge of achievement. We shall not 
see stars while digging.in the sand, nor be 
in a mood to recognize the risen while ex- 
ploring sepulchres and fingering bones. 

Adult achievement generally answers 
back to young dreams, The dreams which 
Joseph had in Canaan stand in psycho- 
logical and perhaps in causal connection 
with the exploits which he performed in 
Egypt. Every small boy who thinks in 
his sleep about the sun and moon and 
eleven stars dancing attendance about his 
star will, likely, have some kind of a pit 

otten ready for him by his older brothers, 
But some Midianitish caravan will come to 
his relief, and by and by the other eleven 
may be thanking him forcorn. Discover- 
ies are generally matters of presentiment 
before they are matters of fact. Columbus 
——, found America before he left 

pain, and so far from being surprised 
when he saw the Western Continent, he 
would have been surprised if he had not 
seen it. The falling apple revealed to 
Newton the doctrine of universal gravity, 
because he was all ready to believe it— 
exactly in the temper to believe it—before 
the apple fell. Expectancy is knowledge 
at its green end, the ear before the kernels 
in the ear are filled out. In this lies the 
secret of the wisdom and vigor of the 
heroes of Hebrew history and of all his- 
tory. They were in the mood of the times 
that were coming, and the events that were 
to be. Abraham, Moses, and Elijah were 

uiet under the sublime revelations that 

od made to them, because they were 
ready for them and in the tenor of them. 
The 5 pra not rent in pieces by the 
splendid music that is played upon it, be- 
cause the organ is voiced to it: it is con- 
structed in the temper of all the marvelous 
revelations that are going to be played out 
upon it. 

It is the man without a prescient instinct 
that chides Abraham for daring-the Eu- 
phrates, Moses for assaulting the Red Sea, 
and Joshua for essaying the Jordan, the 
Hittites, and the Jebpsites. If we had 
more faith in the future, we should get 
faster into the future. Goodness will per- 
haps keep the world from going backward, 
but has to marry itself with enterprise be- 
fore it.can set. the world forward. I notice 
that when new schemes are proposed and 
new territory explored the first thing re- 
— on is still the Anakims. The 

oshuas and the Calebs still get voted 
down, and the other ten spies, with the 
rest of the host, amuse hemmniee by 


marching and countermarching till the 
sand of the wilderness covers their bleached 
bones, and the years blot out their un- 





Savory memories, God could not save the 
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world, did he not know how to do it by | ¥ THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MAD | 
“Hr pale agertors oie] Three Wonderful Sewing Machines, | PLYMOUTH NHS PANTS 


individual future. We homey in the doc- THE NEW V SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). We sincetely believe thas 


Se il: néver before have wé been 
trine of growin in ; but growing fi a breath.” ae never before have we been 
in grace is @ gene in ae foun believing 


; gut and stylish a line 
in growing in in grace. @ believe that THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR ‘ ) of APRiNe Gaems as 
t to \ 


now, Our line o! Chevios 
others oug om in grace, but that too More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 













































DO YOU WEAR 
uite distinct rom expecting to grow in 

ps ourselves. Eve P nigh fa orthodox THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 
in his views of his neig yng 8 age ent Scientifically and mechanically perfe 
it would be interesting to know just how 
mang people are actually outing 1 ve Offices seh ache ' apeiteen semrtiinie cae, 20 a 

etter men & ome é€ : solu all wool, is par- 
ison ‘thay ate this, "We teuy not be 60 The Singer Manufacturing Co. S17 | __ ewtdety "ztunrcti 
good as we expect to be, but there is little | — mame ee (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) New York. |) (LAKES ™ \ fected’ to sun our tde, 
chance of our being better than we expect ; i et SN , 








yhose Wants we know now 


to be. We need not su pase it are going . STi LL AT T H E Ci6 Sj IT. = from long experience, For 

good dal about thoes things; one of the te ec A Fa eae 
2 . 0 ic 

cheapest of all expedients, and the least] It may bestyle,orit may be price, that you're urged to think of in buying a suit. mente, © Ori we “tatst save tine, seng Os your 

profitable, is prayer,—prayer, I mean, as} They are both worth attention. , 


Ge bats $3, FS to prepay express Val Posting 
ber e eaan bn advan teen | We know you’ll be satisfied with these in the $16 Suit, so we nail your choice | tomerofoursmay Péttrn iis good dsand recetveback his 
ree 


in another way. guarantee of which state- 
down, and, after some time had been spent 


tient inay be obtained By 9 writing to the merie¢an Ex- 
ia chopping, a rope wete thrown over an Besides these, this $16 Suit that we offer will wear like the honest, old-time | presySe Gontyahhe corn) at Box a gona aoe 


upper branch, in order to pull the tree homespun. send money only tg concerns th 


P known throughout the country, wand ayola 
Over, every boy on the block would cateh The wool is good, the weaving tight and it’s worth yout money like coin silver. | the countless imitators that spring 


be ale r ren 2 A 
hold, and as they pulled and saw the tree | You'll not have to regret its early fallitg to tatters, or your misplaced confidence id Po a tp a “wea 


coming over they would be sure their | in its good looks. It’ll maintain the fair name we give it. 30 ee trie ee 
small pulling had something to do with its Send for samples. : 
toming over, and it would, They pull be- 


cause they believe pulling will. éell, and WANAMAKER & BR OWN, TH E MAT 














That takes dry mud and dirt and cla 
rfter they begin tugging they would be) QAK HALL, §.E. Cor, Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. | 7p%t 2keu dey mand and dirt and olay 
give way. In 4 similar way we Ettach a r hare f Tea r unde rete be bd i RY and oof the 

W ave foun éfoul itself, is clear y a jar, of the 
cord to the hand of God, and let the gg Stina arranted Seed. i ee little that clings te it+such a mat! 
poten ee of the ad down + Bre tS the publie are anztous to get their sega directly from the There is one uch mi mat, It is niade of 
midst of a company of people gathered in ZZ Bees E ae Paty steel wire. 
what we euphemistically designate as a Bae on x “fabio un vet od Catal irae toe the REE Steel for pillows, And bristles, and 
oe Sd social prayer, and thé rope has Hage Speman (erally mace ond Gamahter of dam, ie —_ ser be A an ye —. 
66 dangle a good while sometimes fore a — att froin p otographs Of Vegetables grown on myeed VEE (Or, SOOR-SEmS, eer, 80, Caace ve 

hold; and d deal of Teme \ gg farms. Besides an iinmense variety of 8 standard see ever when new; or a quarter so sight! 
anybody seizes ho and & 5o9e Com © Va Will Snd in it some v ua able ney les mot fous after the first day’sn w is off ; or a tent 
that is because those present do not believe = Te, A Be eeiorbee ni nate vorigine Potion, a so cheap; or # hundredth part 80 easy 
that in their own petitions there is any MRS PERE 7 bau Deephend , Cebbag *, Cory Gorn, and gecofe of 9 of to manage, care for, kéep in order— 
practical avoirdupois, and so eos se they valuable vege Sey vie hepa GORY, Marb of the bubife = nf kee ing * > eu mee 
feel that there isn’t, there isn’ . anesd Hawt, oor-mat in or 




















For dwellings, Piektee SEEK hotels 
k W K R? epo peornnes and yg rye mr cars,—the harder ae 
i tisage the more it is warte rices 
‘ ANAMAKER'S. hia ‘Send foe range ftoni $2 50 to $10 a ma 
. The story of dress goods goes on day after day like “ Beware of imitations. See that our 
the murmur of the sea in a shell. 28. 555 fae City, Mick 


Aniarcan CxArt18, 200; Rest Prexee tO; AND. | vUNNTEGT BOOK TET! Nearly 78,000 SOLD! NEW Edition ONLY $1.75. ACENTS a naftie appears on the frame.” 
Gooteh Glghams. -Andetsou's, we Zebuyr, a ~ FUNNIEST BOOK eT! iit ne RA ONLY $1.75.| ACEN HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, . 


Américan Ginghams. 27in., 20c; 314in., i 3 WANTED! 

NeW designs in the Sateen’ day by day. Pearlead, E AT BIG TERMS! in ae eth 8 ey a 
Pipe: fine French, 3le; nest French, 3734¢. ‘AR : ieChambérs S., Naw Yorx ; 161 Congress 

@tinkly, wiry, spider-webby Crazies, 120. ag oy ha ry Sega i sunthtn St., BosToN; 107 Dearborn St.,Cuicago. | 

THERE IS NOT SUCH ANOTHER CARPET STORE IN — Observer, ote y shy Seg Pies Aa 8 
the — perhaps. More than 50,000 square feet on Fe a a iveekly Wrist “ait a ae Seldanne 
one floor. An acre in nin Oney. 6 DCD 

@nd an eighth of room hedged in 28. Appi to S WUsaNB" 6 SROS.ePubiie vers, pin iy mail, 


= Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 
4nd windrowed with rolls on rolls of Carpet aid heaps AY EE DS 
on heaps of floor coverings of every worthy sort. . 































For the Spring sales we introduce @ new line of {WANT ANT ACTIVE, , ENERGETIC M 16 mEN D.M.FE ‘ 
Brussels. Technical designation, ‘‘ Wanamaker.” 4, on ro ness .M. FERRY&CO. 
Expert.information about frames, threads, ahd yarns sell the TseOUR! SrEaM Waste, admitted to be thie 


wouldn’t tell you much, But best worsted, exclusive 
stylés and quality, sold under special guatahtée of 


Buiorsien iereaas.t 


in 18 lavur are 80 acon vincin that 








service, at $1.25 a yard, and a choice of thirty styles ' aS ade with ie Tic die y., I will sh 
ought to attract y styles, *, a Washer gn onsite 13ibe 
&-ply Ingrain, best qhality, 90¢ to $1. ‘ Sa poe 
Extra Supers, Lowell and all the best Philadelphia 
— 76-46 BOe. ie sacking pat ae 


edium Supers. All wool, but a trifle under Extra 


te ION nfr.. ate on 8, Mt 0., or box 1 Nowy Yor. eae 'e 
8 lity 
pet grain Cat t, made entirely of cotton ; atte num- ote FAMILY teres mak ae ae 


rot “ends Extra Super, 40c. A little lower # SHOULD HAVE IT Save Your Tidies. $6 to $1 
“a Ean Sen cneni. tn S555 | POdtenenay pUTUP IMME Coe prt cals A Hone sain he Noe 


mb Every fi 
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Cards as usual ‘and not as usual. CW. RletY oienet STS, % 3 % me Brees Fremigm pietore, ‘Christ Before . atrott, 
Sane ‘tull of surprises, Beautiful things full r, art . oe i Send for special offer to Sunday- 
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BAKER'S $5 to $10 A DAY, fr outsten | FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL," 
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New Moon Flower, 

BS Warranted absolutely pure | “By ath polled agen ein SHAW, AFPPLIN, & CO., Banter Dine GABAN LILIES, Rew Ghryaane 
Coond, fom. whlch the exets ot ee Manufacturers of PULPIT ‘SUITS, A apne ORNAMENT ead 
Oil has been removed. It has zhree 5 ae Srorage oer cra ralvaneced G Yea TAB ng sent sarelyo i 

vinay nave Ss Many SUDBURY STREET, BosTON. pide 
times the strength of Cocon mixed era TNS, dialogue PHINGS 120 & ST eure iat 
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The Mnest Powdered Chocolate for family use. a}is of Pure Copper apd Tin fot Churthes, CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS eee, ¥ year vines by Cottage, < : 
elena boiting Invaluable fot Orépaptios Rehols, Fire Alaris Hering wept tone sateen t on qui nteed, “or Notale. Es. Seeriptly ec Catalo m for lan ther 
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oes - VANDUZEN & TIFT: Cincinnati, ©. logue far ftirnis hed gp Pp Lcobien. MEROHANTVILLE, CAMDEN © i 
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CONSCIOUS WORTH. 
“My John says I'm too neat a girl by all odds for 
this house, and he’s right. The idea! A house 
where they don’t use Sapolio!” 


Everybody knows our old friend 


SAPQLIO, 


and ’tis saidtruly, ‘‘A well known friend 

isa treasure.” Sapolio is a solid cake of 

Scouring Soap. Try it in house-cleaning. 
No: 4, [Oopyright, March, 1887.) 


John & James Dobson, 


809, 811, & 813 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia. 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS 


CARPETS. 


New styles for the Spring Season, of all grades, 
now ready for examination. 
In making this announcement we would call 
the special attention of all lovers of art to our 
“ CHLIDEMA,” 


which, for elegance in design, fabric, and dura- 
bility, has become so popular. 

THE COST.—Having greater facilities for 
the manufacture of this Carpet, we are now 
prepared to offer it in rugs of all sizes, at a less 
cost than the Smyrna. 

The wearing qualities in favor of CHLIDEMA 
cannot be questioned. 

Carpets to suit all rooms can be furnished. 

BARGAIN DEPARTMENT. 


In this department a rare opportunity is 
offered : 








Wiltons, . $1.75 and $1.50, former price, $2.25 
Axminsters, . . . $1.25, former price, 1.75 
Best Velvet, - $1.05, former price, 1.40 
Second Grade Velvet, .95, former price, 1.30 
Best Body Brussels, $1.10, former price, 1.25 
Second Grade Body Brussels, e 

90, former price, 1.00 
Best Tapestry Brussels, .65, former price, .80 
Second Grade Tapestry Brussels, 

524, former price, .65 

Extra-Super Ingrain (all wool), 

60, former price, .75 
Extra-Super Ingrain (cotton chain), 

-50, former price, .65 


We have bargains:—Because we manufacture 
our own goods. Our stores and factories are one 
concern. If we were compelled to go into the 
market to buy, we could not afford to sell at 
the prices named. 

We have bargains :—Because, being manu- 
facturers, we must meet the wants of the entire 
country. The result is an accumulation of pat- 
terns, impossible for an ordinary retail store to 
carry, which gives to the purchaser the advan- 
tage of an immense wholesale business. 

The rush continues, but we are still able to fill 
orders in quantities to supply the needs of all. 
JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 

809, 811, and 813 Chestnut Street, 











ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes, will’ be sent 
toany gb w > mention where this advertisement 
was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for 
The erealine Mfg. Co., Columtas, Ind. an 


PERFECT FITTING Q BY 
White. Dreas \_ SHIRT a. 
460c¢. u re RN 
catahe ogue free. THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
147—149 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_— 

















STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Best and cheapest. Warranted 200 yards. 
Geld by all Leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers 





CAPITAL, $750,000. 





SURPLUS, $349,307. 





AVINCS=> 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 





17 Years’ Experience. $10,368,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 





B4 To encourage sacl, Tees the obligations of this 
Estate Debenture Bonds of th 





te Commanh te in amounts of $300 and upwards, securities 
bonds certified by, THE FARMERS? LOAN AND TRUST CO. of New York, 


are given in amounts of @5 and upwards, with 


Company 
obligations can, at any time, be exchanged for 6 % First Mortgage Real 
deposited 


with, and 


This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 


DEBENTURE BONDS: 


FOR SALE F stour Me 
fap weed ACCRUED 1N' 


YORK 
REST. 


J, B. WATKINS L L. iM.  G0., F dterginaa ~anad, Kiwi, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 





H. E. Batt, President, 


B. R. WHEELER, Secretary. 


ID YOU KNOW YOU WERE ALREADY A LARGE INVESTOR IN WESTERN 
mortgages? That is, if you are thrifty and provident, and have your life in- 
sured or funds placed in the hands of trust companies. Some of the largest and 
best insurance companies, savings banks, trust companies, guardians, and trust 

estates are the largest holders of the mortgage loans we negotiate. We have loaned millions 
of dollars for them and private individuals, and not one dollar of principal or interest has 


been lost or defaulted upon when due, 


They wanted absolute security and a good rate of interest—and got both through us. 


Do you? 


We have two forms of loans: First Mortgages, Debenture Bonds. They are in sums to 
suit large or small investors. Whichever you prefer, our connection with it never ceases 
until principal and interest is paid in full, You have no bother or risk in either case. 

KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., Topeka, Kansas. 
An instructive explanatory pamphlet sent free on application. Write for it. 


Eastern Orvices: { CHAS, BARCLAY, 


305 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, 


Gero. C. MORRELL, 
181 Devonshire St., Boston 





% FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS. 


During the next ninety days we shall give our customers Spee 
for investments we have for sale. Mts. 4d on hand First 


First Mortgage Loans mostly upon 160 
have oan 
w much mone 


that! te safe 


ond a doubt. Now is the time to 
Investor's G 


Remit, with advice, to 
Investme: 


her Mortgages in amounts of $1.00 Band to 

y can you furnish us fort 7, 

stringency in the money market enables us to cut down amounts applied for in each case 
t a nice line of small gilt-ed 

ourstruly, JOHN D. KN 

mt Bankers and Loan Agents, TOP. 


cent, on any mon ey they, may send us 
toctpnaecens app! jeati “yt for money on 


ere farm: eapounts ranging from . We 
$26,000, at 7 per cent, which “aa O} 
ttvoas’ loans? They areAtl acenrity. 
anamount 


ed loans. Write for our New 
OX &CO 
Toru a, KANSAS. 








SPRING and SUMMER 
DRESS GOODS. 


James MeCreer & Co, 


are now offering the following 
lines of Dress Goods: 

Check and Striped Cheviots, 
44-inch, 75c.; 54-inch, S5c. and 
$1.00; worth $1.00 and $1.25. 

The above are remarkable 
value. 





BY willreceive careful and prompt 


ey yw any part of the country 
MAIL ) attention. Mention this paper. 





James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


2 


@ THE BEST WAY 


To get a FIRST-CLASS Watch 
is in our Co-Operative Clubs. 


FINE WATCHES 
atthe LowestCashPrices,ONLY Z 


$1:00 a Week. 


Thousands of the best $38.00 
Gold Watch ever madeare sell- 
ing in our Co-Operative Clubs. 
This is the Best, Cheapest, Most 
Convenient, and only co-operative 
System of selling watches. 
watches are en Lever Stem 
Winders, containin 
tial to accuracy and Fsurability, and 
have in addition, numerous other im. 

porrenent found in no other watch, 


and 


atent ye Wind 
and Set is the stron; : 
and simplest made. They 
are fully equal for 
appearance,accu- iaee 
Wa racy, durability, Blso 
Ya and service to 


i Our co-operative fil} 
#7 -ClubSystem brin; 

them within the 
reach of every one. 0s 
Agents Wanted. [ip 


The Key ys tone Watch Club Co 


, 926 Chestnut St., PHILADA., PA. 














GAT'S-EYE 







The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because ftponsennes Se 
liar ray oft or glisten reen in a cat’s eye f 
ark. I havea limited stock only, and offer you one ro 
only 44 cts,, post paid, The same ’in Ear Drops, choice 
S87 cents, bend Stamp for large illustrated moe yy tm ue of ‘Mineral 
Cabin-te, Agate Novelties. Indian Relics. etc. Bupplied. 
H. H. TAMMEN, ous 16th St., beaver, Col 
\TATEN | ISLAND ‘Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
Ss lishment. BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & Co., 5 &7 
John st., N. Y.; 47.N. &th St., Phila.; 43 N. Charles st. 
Balt. Dresses dyed and cleaned ripping. Send 
tore circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 


LOW’S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES. 
W. 


HARRISON & BRO., 1455 Chestnut St., Phila, 
Send for illustraved d catalogue, . Mention! this paper, 


BURPEE’S | SEEDS 


re warranted Sem cham, Send for illus. catalo; 
w: Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 
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Estab. 1876 KANSAS CITY, ee Incorp. 1888 
ha a4 Capital, - $1,000 
OFFERS GUARANTEED REAL eeireiear. 
GAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 


SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Prest. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secy. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 


ANKING in all Branches. Bonds and 
other 4 to 8 per cent. Investments. 


SA: KEAN @sBANK 


CHICAGO succsrs PRESTONKEANSG 


New York Office: 2 Wall Street. 








HE American Investment Co,, 150 Nassau 
St., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 
in Investment Securities, all guaran 
Assets, October 1, 1887. $1,883,909.72. Send for full 
information and references. 





| AMERICAN FIRE 





INSURANCE co. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CARH CA PIT AL, ........0..0:00ceeeeeesere $500,000.00 
weve for Peteanenase a 
all other claims..................... 1,490,378.83 
Surplus over all Liabilities. «ww 411,577.28 


TOTAL ASSETS, rs, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,401,95G.11. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Tonk 
J JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 





RS: 
Alexander 
Charles 





Feat geen ee we 
$500 Zaner” 8% 
Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8* INTEREST PER ANNUM. 
Interest Payable Semi-annually. 


‘We only handle bonds that are well 
secured; and guarantee the prompt 
payment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street,  ~ 
mansas City, Mo... 


INVEST YOUR. MONEY, 


We receive oncnet 


ying 7 ao Foal cotate- then im Bit more 
fh cood prope dividing the the net ts 





profi equally, 

Tange a ll. amounts in 3 man- 

oa “for Toarties in niladelphs ‘and it has them 
handsome}. 


These attics we can giveas reference. Correspom 
dence solicited. 


BACON & COLEMAN, 
313 Jackson St., St. Paul., Minn. 


McINTOSH & MYGATT, 


bp enverR-BANKERS-co.orapo, 
De a General Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 

In our Investment Dopartment we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutel cof, and pa: 
EIGHT PER CENT. Lane mieten fg "All 
real estate taken as securi' _ personally examined 
vestment securities for 

en’ ty. 
to the investment of Trost Funds. Wecollect in 
and principal, and panesee ourcastomers in New York 
exchange, without os Cocreaponannes invited. 


We refer to CH SSATIO L BANK, New 
York, or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col. 


E VIEW. CLAY COUNTY 


in LA 
Pr 10 inside. and. tyra 
fae s ry acre tract for an oran 
= or in enthly in 













grove or track 
entaet oie 
and bath 





ONDS ocr Ad the Sg RS <P 
€ fon sale, Send for Bond List. 
- HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 
56 


Devonshire St., 
BOSTON. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
Capital $500,000 cron Paiay. 329 Chestnut Street. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


Ga AcANSAS TR FARM BONDS of the 

KANSAS TRUST AND BANKING CO., of 
chison, Kan., Senator MBS J. Ingalls, President. 
Send for’ information to MANLEY, Manager 
Eastern Office, 187 Broadw: New York. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


OU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For seatinie of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M, NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Bas Loan & Co., 


EKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, ye 7% First ‘Mortgages, 6% 


THE CIRARD 
Life insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


mea 1 7 onree St, 




















‘he Sunday School Times intends to admit only ccveruneene that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


the publisher will refund wo subscribers 


. 


apy money that they lose thereby. 














